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Art. I. Tixall Poetry: with Notes and Illustrations by Arthur 
Clifford, Esq. Editor of Sir Ralph Sadler’s State Papers. to. 
21]. 2s. Boards. Longman and Co. 





T= history of the present publication is closely connected 
with that of the work which is also mentioned in the title- 
page, the materials of both having been furnished out of the same 
repository of curious MSS., the antient mansion of Tixall, near 
Stafford, now the seat of Sir Thomas Hugh Clifford, eldest 
brother of the editor, created a baronet in December last. Sir 
| Ralph Sadler, who was its possessor during the reigns of 
| Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, died at the age of 80, in 1587; 
having (as Lloyd asserts in his ‘* Worthies”) * bequeathed three 
things to such as may have the honour to succeed him : 

«¢ x, All letters that concerned him, since of years, filed. 

«© 2, All occurrences, since he was capable of observation, 
registered. 

‘<3, All expences, since he lived, of himself, booked.” 
The first of these valuable legacies was primarily collected for the 
use of the public more than two centuries after the death of the 
testator, under the title already mentioned: but the last two 
are regretted by the editor, as being in all probability irreco- 
verably lost in the changes of property which have succeeded. 
The contents of the present volume are of later origin. 

From Ralph Sadler, Esq., grandson of the worthy knight 
banneret, and last male heir of his house, ‘Tixall devolved in 
1660 on Walter Lord Aston, in right of his mother, a grand- 
daughter of the same illustrious personage. Of this aatile, 
which remained masters of the place till 1750, when it passed 
in the general division of the Aston-property between the co- 
heirs of the last lord, was Sir Walter Aston, twice ambas- 
sador in Spain under the kings James and Charles the First ; and 
it was in the course of a search for state-papers supposed to 
have been left by this accomplished diplomatist, that Mr. Clif- 
ford had the fortune to meet with the MSS. which he now 
offers to the public. Our present concern is with these only : 
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we shall therefore only notice, en passant, that the search 
was not unsuccessful in its original object; and that the editor 
boasts of its satisfactory result in placing in his possession, be- 
sides the poems, ¢ a large quantity of letters, and other papers, 
relating to the Aston family,’ with ‘a complete collection of the 
state-papers, and letters, of Sir Walter Aston, during his two 
embassies.’ ‘The details of the manner in which these rich 
treasures were brought to light constitute by no means the least 
amusing part of this volume: indeed, we have scarcely met with 
any description better calculated to excite the envy of a genuine 
antiquity-hunter :—but it is necessary that we should hasten to 
introduce our readers to a nearer view of that portion which is 
now presented to their inspection : 


¢ When (says Mr. C,) I came to select, and arrange the poems which 
[ had thus discovered, I found that they might be conveniently classed 
in four divisions: —1. A small thin quarto, stitched, but without a 
cover, on the outermost leaf of which is written, ‘“¢ Her. Aston, 1658;” 
2. A still smaller quarto, which has no cover, but opens with a little 
poem with this title, “ Mrs. Thimelby on the Death of her onl 
Child;”” 3. A small, but thick folio, covered with allan 
parchment,’ much discoloured ; on the outside of which is written, 
¢¢ William Turner his booke, 1662 :’’ and on the inside of the under 
part of the cover, over which the last leaf had been pasted, *¢ Ca- 
therin Gage’s book ;”” 4. A large quantity of loose scraps of paper, 
sheets, half-sheets, backs of letters, and the like, scribbled over with 
verses.’ 


The division, which thus naturally presented itself, is 
adopted in the publication; and the editor’s farther inquiries 
led him to consider the first article in the preceding list as 
consisting of poems not written but collected by the Hon. 
Herbert Aston; the second, as containing the original pro- 
ductions of the lady whose name appears at its commence- 
ment; as to the third, he confesses that few, if any, of the 
poems which it includes have not before been printed, but 
pleads the rarity of most in excuse for their re-publication in 
this place, and intitles it, ‘ Poems collected by the Right Ho- 
nourable Lady Aston ;’ the fourth, intitled * Miscellaneous,’ 
consists of such pieces as were found totally unconnected with 
each other, and among them ‘a Pindaric Ode by Dryden, two 
small poems by Sir Richard Fanshawe, one by Sidney Godol- 
phin, and one by Waller; all of which I found in the old 
trunk, and which, I believe, are now published for the first 
time.’ Of the remainder, it is evident, he says, that many 
were written by individuals of the Aston-family and their 
friends ; while others have been collected from a variety of 
volumes. 
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To this account of the contents is added a slight, and not 
uninteresting, biographical sketch of Sir Walter Aston and his 
immediate descendants, considered as the authors and collectors 
of the poems. ‘The title of Sir Walter himself to this dis- 
tinction rests on grounds purely conjectural. He was the 
liberal friend and patron of Drayton, and is celebrated by that 
poet as being himself a favourite of the Muses. rgo, his 
verses must be among those that were inserted’in the subse- 
quent Family-Collections. It certainly may be so. 

That the Hon. Herbert Aston, Sir Walter’s third son, was 
one of the inspired, is proved by a letter addressed to him by 
his sister, Constantia Fowler ; and it farther appears that Ca- 
therine, daughter of Sir John Thimelby, (whom he afterward 
married,) was the divine object to whom, under the poetical 
appellation of Seraphina, the aspirations of his muse were 
addressed. It is not, however, imagined that any of this gen- 
tleman’s original productions are to be found in the collection 
inscribed with his name. 

Gertrude, fourth daughter of Sir Walter, and wife of Henry 
Thimelby, Esq., is the first who has any legitimate claim to 
the honours of authorship in this collection. ‘ She appears,’ 
says the editor, ‘ to have employed herself occasionally in writ- 
ing verses, not with a view of being thought a poetess, but 
merely from a strong desire to pour forth her feelings on such 
subjects as excited her ‘sensibility. With this disposition, 
therefore, and living among persons of cultivated minds, and : 
with a taste for poetry, she endeavoured to relieve her own 
emotions, and to interest her companions, by poetical effusions 
on the death, or marriage, of relations and friends, on their 
parting or meeting, and similar domestic topics.” On the pre- 
mature death of ler husband, followed by that of an only 
child, she retired to a convent, and died a nun at Louvain in 
Flanders. 

Edward Thimelby, .brother to Sir John, who was another 
principal contributor to these miscellanies, was (according to 
Dodd’s « Church-History”) an ecclesiastic, and died provost of 
the collegiate church of St. Gery in Cambray, about 1690. He 
appears to have been ¢ in his youth, at least, of a very lively 
and sprightly disposition, and to have possessed a considerable 
share of wit and humour. That he was a classical scholar, a 
critic, a man of taste and extensive information, his poems, 
though few, afford abundant proofs.’ ) | ac 

In the circumstances attending this collection which we have 
thus slightly sketched, we meet with something very gratifying 
to the best feelings of our nature. They present the spectacle 
of a society composed of individuals of rank and respectability, 
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connected together by close ties of family and friendship, by 
similarity of taste and pursuit, and by sentiments in religion 
(for they were all Roman Catholics) which, as they excluded 
them from that situation in public life to which their birth and 
characters might otherwise have called them, threw them on 
the resources of their own minds, and the indulgence of their 
social habits and affections, for amusement and occupation. 
Unluckily, however, the merit of the writings does not depend 
on the interest which attaches itself to the persons of the com- 
posers. That of the ‘Tixall Poetry’ neither rises above nor 
sinks below the standard which we should be disposed to assign 
as the average value of a Family-Album; in which the pieces 
that are merely collected are more often transcribed from the 
feeling of the instant than from the exercise of a critical judg- 
ment in the selection ; and those that are original are written, in 
like manner, from a momentary impulse on subjects of the 
most evanescent interest, and without any care for public re- 
putation, as being never meant for public inspection. The 
editor’s estimate of them does not, indeed, appear far to exceed 
our own; and in his words we shall sum up our judgment, 
leaving it to our readers to determine on the sufficiency of the 
motives which he assigns for the publication : 


‘ Of the merit of this collection in general, and of the judgement 
which I have shown in publishing it to the world, it is not for me to 
deliver an opinion. TI shall, however, declare, that having always 
felt an enthusiastic predilection for poetry, and having now consumed 
many years in a constant perusal of our English poets, I feel, that 
were I divested of all partiality for the authors, or collectors of these 
poems, and for the place where they were preserved and discovered, 
I could still take up this volume with as much pleasure, and return 
to it with as eager delight, as to any poetical miscellany in our lan- 
guage. And, with respect to those readers, who occasionally look 
into a collection of poems, for the purpose of amusing their leisure, 
or of recreating their fancy, I shall add, that unless my partial judg- 
ment greatly misleads me, I believe they will find as many fragrant 
flowers, and well-flavoured fruits, in these borders, as in any other 
garden of the muses, in which they have hitherto delighted. 

‘ At the same time, I am very far from flattering myself, that this 
work will be considered as any valuable addition to our stock of 
ancient poetry, or that it will ever become extensively popular. I 
consider it, myself, rather as an object of curiosity. The poems of 
which it consists were accidentally discovered ; they were snatched 
from the very jaws of destruction ; in a few years more, they would 

rhaps have sunk, with their authors, into the dark abyss of over- 
whelming oblivion: they would most probably have perished. Un- 
der these circumstances, it was to me a sort of religious feeling, a 
sacred duty, to attempt to give them a “ habitation and a name.” 
To some persons this volume will always be interesting, in some 
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libraries it will always preserve a place, to some families it will always 
be precious. My ambition is fully satisfied.’ 


After what we have said, our extracts from the collection 
shall not be very extensive. We will confine them to one or 
two specimens from each of the above-mentioned four divisions; 
beginning with the following, which we can easily imagine to 
have excited merriment in the family-circle : 


¢ A new REMONSTRANCE TO HIS MALIGNANT MISTRESSE. 


¢ Since beauty’s such a tyrant growne 
In thee, I’l now discover, 
What grievances can ne’ere be borne 
By any freeborne lover. 


¢ Nor is my hart rebellious growne : 

Since thou art still betraying 
The trust and power of beauty’s throne, 4 
It finds no more obaying. 


* My loves benevolence, I say, 
Though deue was freely given ; | 


Without a parlament, I’l pay t 
No subsidy to Heaven, 
« A routed faith, a plundered love, 
And a sequestred deuty, 
' 


Are taxe and impost good enough 
For thy delinquent beauty. 


¢ Call not my harts free homage, scant 
Allegiance pay’d unto thee, 
Least it engage, and covenant, 
New fealtys to undoe thee. 





¢ Revoake not back the lyfe you give, 
I’] die no doating martyr, 
But question thy prerogative, 
If thou repeale my pasting 


‘ Strive not thy Babell towre to build, 
Or arme gainst loves free citty ; 
Scorne’s high gommission-court may yeeld 
To freedomes grand committy. 





¢ Tempt not with thy new minion’s pride 
My love to wrath abetted ; 
Felton had not a knife more tryed, i 
Nor Pymme a toung more whetted. ) 


‘ Nor thinke thy force, or thy deceipt, 
Of art or arme can out me: 
Love has his Ferfaxes to beat, 

And Crumwells too to rowt thee.’ 


It was reserved for late years to witness the completion of 
the following very poetical prophecy: 
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‘ On A BROKEN VENICE GLASSE- 


| ¢ Venice, thy long lyf’d state must also passe ; 
Thy situation’s lubrik as thy glasse.” P. 60. 


Mrs. Henry Thimelby, like most young poetesses, is a deter- 
mined opponent of the selfish system of philosophy; and the 
following lines, addressed ‘'To Mr. E.'T.’ (that is, says the 
| editor, to her brother-in-law Edward ‘Thimelby already men- 
tioned,) * who holds self-love in all our actions,’ are not the 
least spirited in the collection. Her historical allusions are 


chiefly to the characters in the then fashionable poem of 
«¢ Gondibert.” 


¢ Selfe-love in all? sure I am not awake ! 
My dreames abuse me, or my eares mistake. 
: So knowne a iudgment such an errour hold! 
, Ile not believe ’t, though nere so often told. 
If y’ are in iest, I care not to dispute 
For proofe, how truth can the best witt confute. 
Doe you selfe-love in humble Birtha find, 
Who griev’d for feare of wronging Rhodalind, 
With sober minde acknowledg’d her desert, 
Fit only for her most low’d Gondebert ? 
In sweete Bellario was selfe-love exprest, 
Who wish’d Heavens curse if’t pleas’d her master best ? 
Examples of the same doe so abound 
They helpe me not to choose, but doe confound. 
Did not Queene Elnor love her husband more, 
Who t’ ease his paine suckt his invenom’d soare? 
And that brave dame, who, following her lord, 
Stept still before at sight oth’ frightful sword, 
' Making her breast his buckler, fully prov’d, 
That it was him and not herselfe she lov’d. 
Say, truth with fables here you mixed see, 
That shews who were, and these how we may be. 
If you alleage those golden dayes are done, 
Our iron age will not afford me one 
Of that fam’d stamp, in all things els I yeald, 
But in this‘cause I dare mentaine the field ; 
And nere goe farther, though I’me sure you’de finde, 
If not mongst men, most women of this minde. 
Tis not selfe-love in me, who to correct 
Your errour with my shame doe truth protect ; 
A blush I can afford for every line, 
The subiects spotles, all the faults are mine.’ 


Many if not most of the pieces contained in Lady Aston’s col- 
lection are to be found in print elsewhere, and some so com- 
monly occur that we can hardly profess ourselves satisfied with 
the editor’s reasons for their re-publication here. The ensuing, 
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we believe, has not appeared before; and it possesses some 
lines of great merit : 


‘ To SLEEP. 


¢ Care-charming sleepe, thou easer of all woes, 
Brother to death, gently thyself dispose 
On this afflicted wight ; fall like a cloud 
In gentle showers, give nothing that is loud, 
Or painfull to his slumbers ; ease is sweet, 
When soothing dreams the wearied fancy cheat : 
¢ And, as faire purling streams, thou son of night, 
In softest, sweetest, murmurs of delight, 
Passe by his troubled sences, sing his paines, 
Like hollow murmuring winds, or silver raines, 
Unto thy selfe gently: O, gently glide 


And kisse him into slumbers like a bride.’ 


Something good appears in the epigrammatic turn of the 
poem which follows : 





‘ To Hope. 


¢ Goe, treacherous Hope, by whose deceitfull fire, 
I’ve cherisht my tiranicall desire ; 
Love is a more unconstant guest then care, 
And my fate such, 
That it will cost as much 
To love, as to dispaire. 


¢ Tis true our lives are but a long disease, 
Made up of real cares, and seeming ease. 
Ye Gods, who these uncertain favours give, 
O, tell me why, 
It is so hard to die, 
Yet such a taske to live.’ 


Of the miscellaneous poems which form the fourth division 

of the volume, we should not hold ourselves excused if we 

passed in silence the first, which bears the name of the greatest 

| English poet of his time. It is thus intitled ; «On the Mar- 

riage of the fair and vertuous Lady, Mrs. Anastasia Stafford, 

with that truly worthy and pious Gent. George Holman, Esq. 

a Pindarique Ode. By Mr. Dryden.” In support of its 
genuineness, the editor makes the following observations : 


‘ I have no other authority to produce, in proof of this ode bein 
the production of Dryden, but what is contained in the title, which 
is printed, just as it is in the original MS. The internal evidence is 
strongly in its favour. It has all the characters of Dryden’s genius 
and manner. 

‘ When Dryden, on the accession of James II. became a Roman 
Catholic, it is very probable that he would form an acquaintance 
with the principal families of that persuasion, in England, in his 
time. Among these, that of Stafford was one of the most conspi- 
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cuous; and the more so, from the circumstance of Lord Stafford 
having most unjustly been put to death, in 1680, for his supposed 
participation in Oates’s plot. The principal witness against him was 
one Dugdale, who had been steward to Lord Aston, but was dis- 
charged from his service, for having defrauded his Lordship of a large 
sum of money. This perjured wretch declared, that he had assisted 
at a great consultation of Catholics, at Tixall, at which Lord Stafford 
was present ; and swore, that his Lordship, on that occasion, had 
given his full particular assent to take away the life of the king. — 
(See Hume’s Hist. vol. viii. p.145. Fox’s Hist. of James IT. 
i Ta tidal is only four miles from Stafford-castle, which was the 
ancient seat of the Staffords; and, as there was always a close con- 
nection between the two families, it can excite no surprise, that a 
copy of Dryden’s poem should have been discovered there.’ 


We shall give the first stanza as a specimen, which may 
enable our readers, at least in part, to judge for themselves 
whether the Ode be, as it appears to the editor, ‘in every re- 
spect worthy of the genius and fame of Dryden.’ For our- 
selves, we shall only say, without presuming to decide the 
question, that, on the whole, we think the internal evidence is 
in its favour : 


¢ When nature, in our northern hemisphere, 
Had shortned day-light, and deform’d the year ; 
When the departing sun 
Was to our adverse tropique run ; 
And fair St. Lucy, with the borrow’d light, 
Of moon and stars, had lengthen’d night : 
What more then summer’s day slipt in by chance, 
To beautify the calendar ? 
What made a spring, in midst of winter to advance, 
And the cold seasons leap into a youthfull dance, 
To rouse the drooping year? 
Was this by miracle, or did they rise 
By the bright beams of Anastasia’s eyes ? 
To light our frozen clime, 
And, happily for us, mistook their time? 
Twas so, and ’twas imported in her name ; 
From her, their glorious resurrection came, 
And she renewed their perisht flame. 
The God of nature did the same: 
His birth the depth of winter did adorn, 
And she, to marriage then her second birth was born. 
Her pious family, in every state, 
Their great Redeemer well can imitate. 
They have a right in Heaven, an early place ; 
The beauteous bride is of a martyr’s race : 
And he above, with joy looks down, 
I see, I see him blaze with his immortall crown. 
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He, on her nuptials, does his beams dispense, 
Blessing the day with better influence ; 
He looks from Heaven with joy, and gives her joy from thence.’ 


The second stanza is too long for quotation in this place, 
but it seems to us to bear yet stronger marks of similitude than 
the former. | 

Of the two poems which follow, by Sir Richard Fanshawe, 
we select the second, together with the note accompanying it, 
as a lively specimen of the gallantry which prevailed in the 
little friendly circle at ‘Tixall : 


¢ Celia hath for a brother’s absence sworne, 
Rash oath! that since her tresses cannot mourne 
In blacke, (because uncut Apollo’s hayre 
Darts not a greater splendour through the ayre) 
She’l make them droope in her neglect; forget 
Those rings, which her white hand in order set ; 
And curiously did every morning curle 
Into a thousand snares the silver purle. 
But they are disobedient to command, 
And swear they owe no homage to her hand: 
That Nature :s their mistresse, in her name, 
The priviledge that they were borne to clayme : 
Scorning to have it said, the hayre gave place 
To the perfections that all parts doe grace. 
So weave themselves in loopes ; and curle now more 
By carelesnesse, then by her care before. 
Like a crisp’t comet, which the starres pursue 
In throngs, and mortals with pale horror view, 
Threatning some great one’s death — such light displayes 
Her face, or like a saint that’s crown’d with rayes. 
Lady — what boots neglect of face, or hayre? 
You must use art if you would growe less fayre. 


¢ Dear Brother, 

‘ That you may see how Mr. Fanshaw has spent his time here, I 
have sent you these verses, which are of his making, sence his coming 
hither, and hee presented them to my sister and mee. The first were 
made upon this occasion - Wee wer all walking in the owld halle, 
and looking upon Trent, and I was speaking how you used to course 
your boy Dick about that medow, and talking of many such things. 
But the next morning he came out with these verses, which I doe 
not think but you will like very well, for methinks they are very 
prity ones, if they had bin made of better subjectes. We made him 
beleeve that you should fight with him when he came into Spaine 
againe, for abusing your sisters so, in flattering of them so infinightly 
as he has don in these verses. But now to come to speeke of these 
other verses of his, which are made in particular to my sister Gatt. 
The occasion of making of them was this: We had bin one eavening 
at bowles, and when we caime in, my sister was opening her hayre 
with her fingers, and bid him tell you that she would not curle Lie 


hayer no otherwaies than it curled itselfe till she saw you againe. 
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Uppon which theame he made these other verses, which are much 
admired by all here, and by the Thimelbyes. I have sent you a 
lettle picture which you did love much when you were here, “i then 
I wets not get one for you, but sence having got one for you, I 
was most willing to send it you. Once more, my dear brother, 
adieu.’ 


The name prefixed to the succeeding verses renders their in- 
sertion a point of duty; and with them we must bid farewell 
to Tixall. 

¢ Mr. WALLER, WHEN HE WAS AT SEA. 


¢ While I was free, I wrote with high conceit, 
And love and beauty rais’d above their height. 
Love, that bereaves us both of brayne and hart, 
Sorrow and silence doth at once impart. 
What hand at once can wield a sword, and write? 
Or battel paynt engaged in the fight ? 
Who will describe a storme must not be there : 
Passion writes well neither in love nor feare. 
Why, on the naked boy, have poets then 
Feathers and wings bestowed, that wants a penne ?” 


It adds not a little to the good opinion which we are com- 
pelled to entertain of this amiable society, that, in so exten- 
sive a collection, formed in the reign of Charles the Second, 
not a single copy of verses nor even a single sentiment or ex- 
pression occurs, that the most scrupulous lady of the present 
refined age would hesitate to admit into the sacred precincts of 
her poetical miscellany. 








—— 


Art. II. A candtd and impartial Inquiry into the present State of 
the Methodist Societies in Ireland: wherein several important 
Points relative to their Doctrines and Discipline are discussed. By 
a Member of the Society. 8vo. pp. 487. 7s. 6d. Boards. Printed 
at Belfast, and sold in London by Commins and Baynes. 1814. 


HE followers of Wesley and Whitfield have been more 
fortunate in the name by which they are designated than 

the Society of Friends, whose appellation of Quakers is ill 
calculated to denote the steady and unshaken mind which 
Friends generally display. ‘Though the term Methodists was 
applied with derision to Wesley and his first companions, it 
may now, with some propriety, be assigned to the members of 
the Wesleyan church; whose discreet founder gave it a con- 
stitution before his death; and which, perhaps, has assumed 
more method or system in its management than the manage- 
ment of any of the other dissenting sects displays. The esta- 
blishment of ‘ Zhe Conference” was a sound stroke of policy; 
) since; 
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since, under a very mild and unalarming appellation, it not 
only concentrates an extensive power of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, but enables the Methodistic church to accumulate 
property, and to act, on occasions, with a formidable momentum. 
{ts numbers and influence are now so very considerable, that 
an impartial inquiry into its present state, whether in Great 
Britain or in Ireland, ought not to be overlooked. 

Although ardently attached to the cause of Methodism, the 
writer before us is not quite satisfied with things as they 
are, and in certain points is an advocate for reformation: but 
he takes care to have it understood that he wishes not the 
interference of ¢ the gentlemen philosophers of the day,’ and 
we give him some credit for his shrewdness in this respect ; 
since it is evident that these said gentlemen philosophers 
would be very troublesome to this gentleman Methodist on 
several occasions. It is not a little unfortunate for him, as he 
begins his career of inquiry into doctrinals with proscribing 
philosophy, that he himself falls into the sorry habit of reason- 
ing, which is one of the most dangerous and alarming practices 
of philosophy, and that too when he is writing to his brethren 
on mysteries. Reason must either be altogether excluded 
or permitted to have full play. If we put her afloat, she will 
insist on making her voyage. In this work, which is to a great 
degree argumentative, reason indeed is only required to act to 
a certain extent: but, had the author thought of defining his 
terms, in order that he might have furnished precise and tangible 
ideas, if we may so express ourselves, he needed not have written 
so much, though it might surely have been more to the purpose. 
We shall take the liberty of exemplifying in two instances. 

Among the tenets of Methodism, Original Sin and Imputed 
Righteousness are subjects of much comment: but it would be 
dificult to define either of these terms without at once per- 
ceiving that they express what mathematicians would call 
impossible quantities. Since, however, this gentleman Methodist 
has gone out of his way to sneer at the ¢ gentlemen philo- 
sophers,’ they perhaps could not better return the compliment 
than by throwing themselves in his way, and by obliging him 
with a definition of terms which, though not scriptural, are said 
by him to express scripture-doctrines. Now, if a definition were 
to be given of Original Sin, it must assume a form something 
like the following: ‘ An actual want of conformity to or a trans- 
gression of the law of God, charged on persons previously to 
their existence*:” but is not this an absurdity of the most 





_* The doctrine of the Assembly’s Catechism is that ** All man- 
kind sinned in and fell with Adam in the first transgression.” How 
is this possible ? 
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glaring kind? If the advocates of the doctrine reply that they 
only mean, by the above term, to express ¢ a corrupt and 
deeply vitiated nature,’ the rejoinder will be that ‘ a vitiated 
nature’ is not Sim, and that the phrase Original Sin is come 
posed of two words which are as unsusceptible of a rational 
junction as the terms sky-blue-scarlet. Let it be remembered 
that we are not attacking the doctrine of Human Depravity ; 
we only assert that the Methodists have not chosen a proper 
phrase to express it ; and that, if they wish to give correctness of 
thinking, they must correct their term.—In like manner, on the 
subject of the Righteousness of Christ, we not only do not deny, 
but we fully believe, that the sinful race of men may derive 
unspeakable benefits from that righteousness; not, however, 
by way of imputation, or absolute transfer. Righteousness, or 
moral purity, is a quality of the mind which can no more be 
made over by transfer to.a person totally destitute of it, than 
the property of the triangle can be given to the circle, or the 
qualities of fire to a block of ice. Again, then, we see put 
together two incongruous words; and ‘¢ the gentlemen 
philosophers of the day’ will insist, and defy all the anti- 
philosophers to contradict them, that it is not within the power 
of Omnipotence itself to impute or strictly to transfer the 
crimes of Nero tothe spotless Jesus, or the innocence of Jesus 
to the iniquitous Nero. 

On the first of these points, as well as on the last, a con- 
siderable diversity of opinion is said to prevail among the 
Methodists ; and, though they together with other sects may be 
puzzled to account for the origin and prevalence of evil, the 
difficulty would considerably diminish were they to agree to 
adopt more definable terms than those which are now in use 
on these subjects. Simplicity and precision are great pro- 
moters of unanimity. 

The topic of Imputed Righteousness is thus introduced at 


P> 95: 
¢ Upon this interesting subject also, there is a considerable divers 
sity of opinion in the Methodist connexion. The popular feeling 


appears to be rather —_— it, while many pious and judicious per- , 


sons both preachers and private members, follow the venerable founder 
of Methodism, in adopting and maintaining it as a fundamental prin- 
ciple in the ~eu fabric of Christianity, and as the only legitimate 
foundation of a sinner’s acceptance with God, the justification of a 
believer’s person, and of his title to eternal life. And it is pretty 
clear, notwithstanding the tide of prejudice which runs throughout 
the general system of Arminianism, against this most comfortable doce 
trine, that the advocates of it have Scripture and the opinions of many 
able and judicious divines in their favour. The opposition which this 
i doctrine experiences in the Methodist connexion, although 

ounded on neither Scripture nor reason, admits of some apology from 
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the motives which induce it. For these good people, who so zealously 
enter their protest against both the name and the thing, apprehend 
that the term imputed is placed in direct opposition to implanted, and 
that the whole doctrine of the imputation of righteousness is intended 
to supersede personal holiness, and has a direct tendency to undermine 
and destroy the genuine work of grace in the souls of men. But, as 
these sentiments are founded in error, and in the misconceptions 
of prejudice, a candid and impartial investigation of the merits of this 
doctrine, of the basis on which it rests, the authority by which it is 
supported, and the uses to which it is ordained of God, appear ne- 
cessary to divest our minds of that prejudice, and enable us duly to 
appreciate, and thankfully to embrace, this most glorious privilege of 
the sons of God.’ 


Thus the author contends for this doctrine: 


¢ That the doctrine is true appears not only from what has already 
been advanced, but also from the vicarious character assumed by our 
blessed Redeemer, as exhibited and confirmed by the following and 
similar passages of Scripture. In Jeremiah, xxiii. 6. Christ is ex- 
pressly pre “© The Lord our righteousness ;’? words, the natural 
import of which is, that those who are united to Jesus by faith are 
personally represented by him, and interested in the merits of his 
righteousness, which becomes theirs by imputation. And again, in 
1 Corinthians, i. 30. he is declared to be “* made unto us of God, 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption ;”’ all these 
— imputed to believers, in the glorious perfection in which they 
are found in their living head, and imparted to them, in the degrees 
suited to the limitation of their capacities in receiving them. These 
are the things which alone can sanction, nay demand, upon their 
adequate merit, the justification of a character before God; but to 
do this, they must be found in absolute perfection. In angels, and 
in our first parents prior to the fall, they were found perfect, agree- 
able to the station they filled in the scale of intelligent and respon- 
sible beings ;-and, accordingly, their justification rested upon their 
own personal righteousness. — But in fallen man this is totally im- 
possible ; therefore, his justification must rest upon the interest he 
has in the character and virtues of his great federal head and repre~ 
sentative, imputed to him by a righteous God.’ 


We shall offer no other remark on this passage, than that it 
is not calculated to. remove those objections which seem to 
prevail against this sentiment in Methodistic society. We 
indeed mean not to enter into a discussion relative to the doc- 
trinal department of this work, but shall here observe, en passant, 
that, if * Methodism be not the opinions of a certain sect of 
people, but the life and power of godliness demonstrated in the 
hearts, and exemplified in the lives of its professors, (p.8.) they 
will do wisely not to embroil themselves with controversial 
divinity, but to erect their church on a latitude of opinion that 
is compatible with the full exercise of the right of private 
judgment. 

Differences 
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Differences of sentiment are prevailing among Methodists, 
but the following is given as their public creed : 


¢ They embrace the great leading features of the Christian reli. 

ion, as acknowledged at least by the Church of England, viz. 

he Unity of the Trinity in the Godhead: the universality of the 
love of God to man: the fall of Adam, and consequent depravity of 
his offspring : the universal extent of the atonement, and its divine 
efficacy for the salvation of every soul of man, by whom it is em- 
braced: the necessity of repentance towards God, and of faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, of regeneration, of purity of heart, of restoration 
to the favour of God, and the recovery of his image in this world. 
And of a life uniformly devoted to the service of God, under the 
powerful influence of his Holy Spirit, as the great agent in the work 
of salvation. ‘They acknowledge the exclusive mediation of the man 
Christ Jesus ; they object not to the possible perseverance of the 
saints, but glory in it as their happy privilege, yea, as absolutely 
necessary and essential to salvation. They believe in the resurrection of 
the dead: in the day of judgment: in the eternal felicity of the 
saints: and in the everlasting misery of the damned, whose eternal 
condemnation they ascribe solely to their obstinate rejection of the 


sincere offers of salvation made to them in the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ 


What will be the success of this inquirer’s endeavours to 
rectify certain forms of expression, adopted by the Society to 
which he belongs, in hymning the subject of the Trinity, 
we cannot say: but, alas! he reasons on this mystery too much 
like some ‘ gentlemen philosophers,’ and may probably have 
his orthodoxy called in question, while he is expostulating with 
his brethren. 


¢ Another most exceptionable and erroneous mode of expression 
which has sometimes fallen from high authority in our pulpits, is, 
“that the eternal God was made man, suffered and died upon the 
cross, for us men, and our salvation,’? &c. &c. Is it so then, that 
the ever blessed God hath changed his nature, and from being the 
eternal, self-existent, immortal Deity, hath become a feeble, suffering, 
mortal man? By no means! But our hymns support the same senti- 
ment ; in them we sing, 


«¢ The immortal God for me hath died !’? — And, 


“ [ thirst for a life-giving God, 
A God that on Calvary died !” 


‘ Tenderness for the feelings of those who have inadvertently been 
drawn into the use of those most unjustifiable expressions, induces us 
to mollify the censure they so richly deserve. And although they 
carry their own condemnation on their face, yet in condescension to 
the weakness of many of our brethren, we shall reason for a moment 
on their great and unqualified absurdity.’ 


Pursuing his reasonings, he lays himself open to other rea- 


soners, who could easily puzzle him with syllogisms: but we 
will not chop logic with him. 


When 
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When -the discipline of the Methodists falls under consi- 
deration, the inquirer enters his protest against what is 
called Renewing the Covenant, which is common among 
them at stated periods. If his account be accurate, (and we 
have no reason for calling it in question,) this custom is very 
objectionable, and ought certainly to be discontinued. Many 
of our readers being probably as ignorant as ourselves of the 
regulations which are in use among the initiated of this sect, 
we shall transcribe the passage descriptive of the above-men- 
tioned practice, as well as the author’s condemnation of it : 


¢ Closely connected with the doctrines taught and believed in the 
Methodist connexion, stands a ceremonial in general practice among 
us at stated periods; this is distinguished by the title of * ‘The 
renewal of the covenant.”? ‘The members of our societies are by no 
means unanimous in their opinions respecting either the senetih en. 
pediency of this ceremony, or the propriety of many of the expres- 
sions it contains. Many are of opinion that it bears the aspect of a 
Jewish institution, rather than that of a Christian privilege ; that it is 
a thing altogether unauthorised, and without precedent under the 
Christian dispensation ; and that in many parts its language is inimical 
to the genuine humility of the religion of Christ, and unbecoming 
sinful and dependent creatures, suing for mercy through the atoning 
blood of a crucified Saviour. 

« And indeed these sentiments are not to be wondered at, when we 
consider that by the terms of this covenant, the sinner is encouraged 
to pledge mighty promises of future holiness, zeal, and fidelity, and 
to stake solemn vows, having all the solemnity and obligation of 
oaths, of future stability, and the most perfect ebedience to the law 
of God, as his part of the condition ; in return for which promises, 
and upon the credit of which vows, he is taught to expect a most 
enlarged degree of the divine confidence and favour.’ — 

‘ This covenant sets out upon the principle of self-conversion, and 
claims a reward upon the credit of perfect and unspotted obedience 
promised at a future day ; a plea which is as insulting to God as it 
is vain and futile in itself. It cannot be for a moment recognised as 
legitimate, and we must for ever lament, with sentiments of the 
deepest regret, that it has been unhappily interwoven in the fabric of 
Methodism. Let us, however, indulge a hope that it may yet be 
banished from our societies, or at least completely new-modelled, and 
if possible rendered in some degree agreeable to our glorious and 
evangelical dispensation. Happily, a considerable number of our well- 
informed members are grown completely ashamed of it, and will by 
no means attend its annual celebration.’ 


In the chapter intitled * A General View of the State of 
Methodism associated with the fundamental Principles of 
Christianity,’ &c. a fact of some importance is promulgated, 
viz. that the Conference (or Meth distic conclave) is cer- 
tainly invested with a power to cake cognizance of deviations 
from 
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from what are supposed to be the sound orthodox principles 
of Methodism ; —after which, an inquiry is instituted, ‘ How 
far preachers are called on to surrender their private sentiments 
to the decision of this body ?? Next to the Scriptures, ¢ the 
writings of the fathers of this church’ are asserted to be ¢ the 
pillars of Methodism, or the basis of its doctrine and discipline 
to the end of time, to which, in all probability, this connection 
will be commensurate.’ Methodism, then, according to this 
writer, is an eternal and unchangeable church; and, as it 
allows no deviation of doctrine or discipline from the decrees 
of its founders, we can scarcely perceive how it can with pro- 
priety admit liberty of conscience or of reformation. With 
great modesty, the writings of its fathers are placed next after 
the Scriptures: but, if any debate occurs on the meaning of 
certain texts, these fathers, by being the appointed judges, 
become in fact next above the Scriptures !—Such is the inevita- 


ble consequence of appealing to human authority for fixing 4, 
the sense of controverted passagesy It is confessed, however, -; 
that, in the Methodistic church of Ireland, (which is said to / 


be in a declining state,) doctrines are promulgated from the 
pulpit which differ from the primitive standard of orthodoxy. 
This dissonance, it is conjectured, may be obviated by some 
fixed criterion of doctrine *: under which impression, the author 
submits the following remark to his brethren: ‘ If there is a 
radical defect in the constitution of Methodism, perhaps it 
consists of the want of this very thing amongst us.’ (P. 247.) 
The old popish pretext is urged in recommendation of this 
measure, viz. that ¢ the doctrines of the Bible are liable to a 
great variety of interpretations :’ but, if this be an evil, will a 
human formula produce its cure; and is it not folly to make the 


attempt, unless the church could obtain from the chancery of . 


Heaven a patent of infallibility? As such a patent is ot to be 


—, 


* It appears that the present practice of the Methodists, which is 
to refer on all controverted points to the writings of their early 
fathers, (to Wesley and others, ) much resembles that of the Quakers, 
in this respect ; and we are clearly of opinion, notwithstanding all 
that the present inquirer has advanced, that this mode is far preferable 
to the more decided measure of introducing a specific and unalterable 
creed, for which he so strenuously contends. By merely referring 
or appealing to antient writings, to aid us in clearing up doubts, and 
removing difficulties, we exercise no dominion over the faith of cthers: 
but, when a specific creed is introduced, it becomes a sort of Pro- 
crustes’ bed : every person in the connection must be placed on it; 
if his faith be too long, all that exceeds the measure must be lopped 
off; and if too short, it must be stretched and pulled to the exact 
orthodox dimension. 
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ebtained, can the interference of a mere human authority be 
supposed to give such a sanction to one specific mode of inter- 
pretation above all other modes, as will effect the tame acqui- 
escence of sensible Christians, who will read, and in spite of 
Conferences, Convocations, and General Councils, will judge 
for themselves ? Human creeds raise stumbling-blocks in con’ 
troversv rather than smooth its path; and fatal experience has 
invariably proved that it is better to rest satisfied with an 
“ Unity of Spirit in the Bond of Peace,” than to confine men 
in ignorance, or to force them to hypocrisy by making a vain 
attempt at a general uniformity of opinion. 

We cannot, therefore, think with the author of this Inquiry 
that his church is in want of ¢ an official compendium of doc- 
trine ;’ if he means by such a compendium, or code of Mes 
thodism, to exercise the smallest dominion over the faith of 
individuals. Yet he lays great stress on it, as if he were ap- 
prehensive that his everlasting church would not last for ever 
unless this expedient be adopted : 


‘ We want it,’ he says, ¢ as a centre of union, a rallying point of 
defence and mutual support, round which the whole body of the 
connexion can form a cirele of unanimity, whose ranks cannot be 
easily penetrated by error, or broken by disunion. In short, we 
want it as the key-stone in the arch of the fabric of Methodism, 
and without it we shall find parts of our building continually falling 
about our ears, and threatening both the foundation and superstruc- 
ture with ruin and desolation.’ 

Having urged every argument which presented itself in behalf 
of the project of fixing ‘a Code of Methodism,’ he proceeds to 
specify the particular clauses or enactments of which this code 
should consist. Now, as acts contain penalties to be levied in 
case of disobedience, he has sagaciously inserted ‘the eternity 
of the miseries of the damned’ in this code: but though, witha 
sort of Irish twist, he seems prepared to shew § the consistency of 
such a sentence with the welleknown goodness of God,’ he is not sure 
of the acquiescence of his brethren, many of whom seriously 
object to the horrid conversion of a God of infinite love into a 
God of eternal vengeance. In short, we are far from concurrin 
with this writer in thinking that, by striving to force belief, he 
will diffuse unanimity among the faithful: but, as he is stre- 
nuous in urging his project, we shall transcribe a passage 
which fully displays it : 

¢ The consideration and determination of the preceding points of 
doctrine appear to be absolutely requisite both to satisfy the minds 
ef individuals, and also to diffuse a spirit of unanimity among our ~ 
societies, without which it is vain to look for either peace or prose 
perity in the connexion. But doubtless, many other points of cone 
siderable importance will suggest themselves to the minds of those 
Rey. Oct. 1815. K whe 
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who may be appointed to prepare a complete digest of our principles, 
When this is once completed, it may be found expedient to appoint 
an annual committee from the Conference, whose sole business should 
be, during their session, (which probably needs not exceed one day,) 
to decide upon any questions which may occur, relative to the under- 
standing or propagation of such doctrines as may be sanctioned 
among us ; and also to reprove and restrain the promulgation of doc- 
trines inimical to the principles of the connexion. 

‘ This committee, who would in fact constitute the censors of the 
connexion, would, of course, govern their decisions in all cases by 
the code of Methodism, and their acts might form an advantageous 
appendage to the Minutes of Conference. Thus we should perceive 
an annual increase in: wisdom ; our principles would become clear 
and permanent, and their unequivocal meaning universally dissemi- 
nated. An end would hereby be put to the jarring sentiments which 
now divide the preachers and people; and to those dissentions which 
will ever be the bane of religion, and are particularly destructive of 
that union of sentiment and affection, which is the only bond of the 
Methodist connexion.’ 


Not less energetic is this author in contending for fixing 
the creed of Methodism, than for the establishment of an 
institution for the education of its ministers. Government is 
reminded of its obligations to Methodism on the score of 
morality and loyalty, and is required to favour it in the same 
way as it has served the Catholics by the endowment of May- 
nooth College. ‘The ‘ barbarism’ of former Methodists, who 
objected to human learning in ministers, is said to have passed 


away, and the present race ‘ begin to see that knowlege is the 


? 


best auxiliary to religion.’ Now, if they begin to see this 
already, in the next age they may degin to see a little more, and 
then they may term the faith of the present day barbarism, as 
Methodists of the existing day pronounce some of the sentiments 
of their predecessors to be. Besides, has this inquirer and 
improver forgotten his former dread of Philosophy? When theo- 
logical students are regularly taught the sciences; when they 
study the properties of triangles, ellipses, and other sections of 
the cone; when they are introduced to orreries, air-pumps, elec- 
trical machines, galvanic batteries, and the whole apparatus 
of chemistry; is it not to be apprehended that they will acquire 
a resemblance to the ‘ gentlemen philosophers of the present 
day,’ and be too proud to submit their carnal reason to dicta 
tors of faith who are less improved than themselves? 

If we differ with this Inquirer in some of his views, we must 
still do him the justice to remark that he manifests the best in- 
tention; and that he wishes not only to promote the revival of 


true religion in parts where it languishes, but to place the Me- 
shedistic church in the most respectable circumstances. 
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The Supplement contains some particulars relative to the 
Discipline of the Methodists, and concludes with the following 
table: 


¢ STATEMENT OF THE NUMBERS COMPOSING THE METHODIST SOCIE- 
TIES OVER THE WHOLE WORLD, WITH A VIEW OF THE RECENT 
INCREASE IN THE British DomINIONs. 





| Number in Society in 1812. In 1813. Increases 





Great Britain - - + 155,124 162,003 6879 
Ireland - - - «+ 27,823 28,770 947 

















West Indies - - = 13,042 15,220 2178 
Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland Mo oe —_ 297 
197,214 207,515 | 10,301 
In 1813. 
France - - -100{ America - 216,000 
Gibraltar - - - 87 — 
Sierra Leone - - 96 Total 423,798 











Pe 


‘ Of the increase last year, which appears by the above to 
have been 10,301, in the aggregate only 947 fell to the share of 
Ireland: a small proportion this, and one which indicates that we 
labour under some radical defect in our general system, which opposes 
the prosperity of the connexion in this part of the United Kingdom.” 


We have only to add that the above table contradicts the 
assertion that Methodism in Ireland is on the decline, though 
it does not increase so rapidly as elsewhere. 








Art. III. dn Account of a Voyage to Spitzbergen, containing a full 
Description of that Country, of the Zoology of the North, and 
of the Shetland Isles; with an Account of the Whale Fishery. 
By John Laing, Surgeon. With an Appendix, containing some 
important Observations on the Variation of the Compass, &c. by 
a Gentleman of the Navy. 8vo. pp.i80. 5s. Boards. Mawe 
man. 1815.~ 


prompreD by curiosity, ‘and by a still more powerful 

motive,’ the writer of this narrative solicited and obtained 
the appointment of surgeon on board the Resolution, of 
Whitby, a vessel employed in the north-sea whale-fishery, in 
1806. During the following yeaw he seems to have acted in 
the same capacity ; and, though his journal refers to the first 
voyage, he occasionally blends with it such remarks as were 
suggested by the second. When we reflect on the book-mak- 
ing spirit of the age, and on the considerable interval which 
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has elapsed since these voyages were performed, we cannot 
reasonably impute to Mr. Laing the charge of compiling a 
heavy or massive volume: but neither can we very cordially 
compliment him on the score of originality or acuteness. In 
general, he states in a plain and homely manner, and without 
much reverence for the ordinary rules of syntax, facts and ap- 
pearances which were already recorded in Pennant’s Arctic 
Zoology, Phipps’s Voyage, Fabricius’ Fauna Greenlandica, &c. 
His notices of Whitby, where he commenced his journal, and 
where he spent a considerable part of his time ‘in making such 
remarks as were particularly interesting,’ are singularly scanty 
and meagre. Among other important omissions, we may 
mention the manufacture of alum, which might have naturally 
attracted the notice of a traveller whom we may presume to 
have applied, in the course of his professional education, to the 
study of chemistry. A little attention to the history of extra- 
neous fossils would also have enabled him to explain the ap- 
pearance of petrified and headless sakes. His desultor 
observations on the Shetland isles are occasionally deficient in 
accuracy, and seldom possess either novelty or interest: but 
the following fact, if duly authenticated, deserves the obser- 
vation of ornithologists. Speaking of two very high in- 
accessible pillars, he says that on them ‘the large species of 
cormorants breed. What is very extraordinary, the rock pos- 
sessed by these birds one year is deserted the next, and returned 
to again after being a year unpossessed. ‘Fhis singular prac- 
tice has been carried on during the memory of man.’ By the 
larger species of cormorant, is probably meant the real cormorant 
(Pelecanus carbo), as contradistinguished from the shag, (P. gra- 
culus,) which is sometimes improperly denominated the smaller 
cormorant. 

That the aurora borealis is the constant attendant of clear 
evenings, even in the most northerly latitudes, is an erroneous 
assertion ; since, in late years, the frequency of that phzno- 
menon. has considerably diminished even in Norway and Lap- 
Jand:; and we can scarcely suppose that more southern districts: 
still retain their former amount of nocturnal light. In his 
enumeration of the mineral productions of these islands, the 
author should have noticed the large garnets that occur in 
Unst. ‘That the she/ties, or dwarf ponies of Shetland, are in- 
debted for their diminutive size to the influence of excessive 
cold appears to us to be extremely questionable; both because 
the cold in these regions is, generally, less intense than in the 
interior of Scotland, and because an equally small breed of 
horses occurs in Corsica and Sardinia. The author’s memo- 
randa of Shetlandic birds are in some respects very superficial, 
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and in others not very intelligible to the English reader; thus 
we find corn-cratk, for land-rail, — duntur, for eider-duck, — and 
clack, for bernacle-goose. Opah may, perhaps, be a provincial 
term, with the import of which we are unacquainted : but, if 
Mr. Laing means to signify by it the opah dory, or king-fish, 
(zens opah,) it may be proper to remind him that this fish is 
neither peculiar to the northern seas nor does it by any means 
abound in them. — The health, vigour, and longevity of the 
hardy Shetlanders would appear to be quite chimerical: at least 
the present writer represents them as a sickly race; and, when 
asked to visit patients, he says, he ‘found a private infirmary 
almost in every house.’ Exposure to cold during fishing, the 
want of other occupations sufficiently laborious to afford 
healthy exercise, and the prevalent use of tea, he assigns as the 
principal causes of their complaints. 

Proceeding by Ian Mayen and Cherry Island, the ship on the 
28th of April was made fast to a large iceberg; a circum- 
stance which recalls the description of these floating and glit- 
tering hills by Pennant and Forster. 


‘May ist. In the morning, about twelve or one o’clock, the 
garland was put upon the main top-gallant stay by the last married 
man, as is usual among the Greenland ships. It is formed by the 
crossing of three small hoops in the form of a globe, and is covered 
with ribbons, &c. ‘The crew on this occasion ‘blacken their faces 
with a mixture of grease and soot, and dance round the decks, their 
chief musical instruments being frying-pans, mess-kettles, fire-irons, 
&c. This rough mode of festivity they continued till the Captain 
ordered them a plentiful allowance of grog. After regaling them- 
selves with the very acceptable donation of their commander, they 


washed themselves, and began to coil away the boat-lines, and prepare 
for the fishing.’ 


In latitude 78, near the south cape of Spitzbergen, the 
‘vessel’s course was greatly impeded by ice, and the author was 
convinced that salt water may be congealed by frost. He then 
prefaces his account of Spitzbergen by observing that a 
wretched sameness pervades every part of it; yet he dwells 
with complacency on the picturesque, romantic, and sublime 


scenery that is exhibited by its bold caasts and towering 
glaciers : 


‘ Spitzbergen has no settled inhabitants. It is, however, resorted 
to by parties of Russians, who, in turn, continue there throughout 
' the year for the purpose of hunting, which they practise in all 
weathers. ‘These hardy adventurers have erected huts neighbourin 
to several of the harbours and bays, and are well provided with woo 
for fuel, which they bring along with them from Archangel; as also 
with dried fish, rye-meal, and an abundant supply of whey, similar 
to, if not made in the same.manner as the Shetland beverage. This 
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last constitutes their chief drink, and is likewise used in baking their 
bread. ‘Their beds are principally composed of skins of the animals 
which they kill, and of these they also make garments, which they 
wear with the fur side next their bodies. The walruses and seals 
afford them a plentiful store of their favourite delicacy ¢rain-ot/l, and 
the bears, deers, and foxes, fall frequent victims to the dexterity of 
these excellent marksmen. They are at liberty to return to their 
native country towards the latter end of September, if not relieved 
by a fresh party before that time. Some of these Arctic hunters 
came on board our ship, and when set down to meat, they preferred 
a mess of biscuit and whale-oil to all the dainties placed before them. 
Of this coarse repast they eat with a healthful appetite, and in their 
own language pronounced it good. They had the complexion of 
Siberians, and were’ dressed in bear and deer skins. ‘They had an 
athletic and vigorous appearance, though somewhat stiffened and 
eramped by the extreme cold to which they are exposed. During 
the time they were on board, and particularly while at meat, they 


«behaved with a decorum aud gentleness which could hardly bé ex- 


pected from their grotesque appearance; and the neatness of cheir 
fowling-pieces, boat-tackling, &c. manifested a taste and ingenuity 
of which the inhabitants mi a more refined country need not be 
ashamed.’ 


Instead of ¢ A full Description of the Zoology of the North,’ 
we are presented with a very imperfect sketch of a few mam- 
miferous animals and birds. ‘The account of the polar Bear, 
however, may amuse those who are unacquainted with the 
manners of that formidable quadruped. ‘The captain of the 
Resolution wounded an individual of this species in the side, 
‘and immediately the animal, as if conscious of the styptic 
nature of snow, covered the wound with it, and made off.’ 

Mr. Laing, who complains of the extreme confusion which 
eharacterizes the descriptions of the amphibious animals exhi- 
bited by different voyagers and naturalists, blends the Trichecht 
with the Phoce, substitutes the vague and obsolete specific de- 
signation of Vitulus marinus for Phoca vitulina, and even leads 
us to infer that the Phoce consist of two great varieties, of 
which Vitulus marinus is the one and Trichechus rosmarus the 
other. Such looseness of nomenclature is quite unpardonable 
in the present day, and must obviously contribute to increase 
rather than to remove perplexity. ‘That the common Seal 
feeds chiefly on the Sa/mon-carp strikes us as somewhat oracular. 
We could have wished, too, that Mr. L. had been a little more 
explicit, when he asserts that he has ‘ sometimes seen them 
(seals) throw back stones and pieces of ice on the sailors who 
pursued them.’ Was this deliberate missile warfare, or only 
a random tossing up of pebbles, &c. by the extraordinary 
efforts of the hind feet, in moving along the beach? The 
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proof of the sensibility to musical sounds which these creatures 
discover is less equivocal, and deserves to be quoted, because it 
corroborates the suspected statements of other writers. ‘¢ The 
Captain’s son, who was a good performer on the violin, never 
failed to have a numerous auditory, when we were in the seas 
frequented by these animals ; and I have seen them follow the 
ship for miles when any person was playing on deck.’ 

The fish, crustaceous animals, insects, and vermes of the 
northern regions, the author has carelessly consigned to the 
most profound silence: but the capture of a whale suggests the 
luminous position that this animal is of that genus of fish termed 
cetaceous; and, almost in the same breath, we are reminded of 
the ‘ learned absurdity’ of ranking cetaceous fish with quadru- 
peds : as if, in strict propriety of technical language, the terms 
genus and cetaceous were not utterly irreconcileable ; and when, 
according to every accurate principle of distribution, whales 
are neither guadrupeds nor fish, but mammiferous animals, with 
which they have been correctly classed. 

The particulars of killing the whale, flinching the carcase, 
piecing and stowing the blubber, &c., are detailed in the usual 
style. On the 28th of May, the vessel was in lat. 81° 50, 
with the sea apparently open to the north: 

‘ During the flinching of the whales, there were generally a con- 
siderable number of sharks in the vicinity of the vessel. They were 
principally of that variety [species] termed Sgualus Pristis, or Saw 
Fish. At this time, one more voracious than the rest approached 
close to the side of the whale’s carcase, and seized a large piece of 
blubber, which was ready to be hoisted on board. Before he could 
make his escape, however, he was struck by a harpoon, and, his 
flight being thus obstructed, he was attacked with spears; a tackle 
was immediately fastened to his jaws, and, being hoisted on deck, his 
belly was ripped open, and the blubber recovered. “The carpenter, 
too, stripped a considerable quantity of skin from his tail. Notwith- 
standing this rude treatment, he was no sooner let down than he 
swam away with great agility.’ 

In the Appendix, our nautical readers will find some valuable 
hints relative to the variations of the compass being influenced 
by the line of the ship’s course. 





Art. IV. Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, &c. selected 
from the Correspondence of the Bath and West of England 
Society, for the Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce. + Vol. XIII. 8vo. pp. 46g. 108. 
Boards. Robinson, 1814. 

Wwe occupied some pages of our Number for May, 1812, 

with an account of the contents of the twelfth volume of 
this spirited and useful Society’s Papers, and we now cheerfully 
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direct our attention to their farther labours and correspondence, 
Though a considerable space of time has elapsed since the ap- 


_ pearance of that volume, the public must not infer that the 


Society has relaxed in its exertions for the improvement of the 
country, but must attribute this apparent delay to the multipli- 
cation of institutions fora similar purpose ; which, by inviting 
communications on the subject of agriculture, &c. enlarge in- 
deed the general) stock of information, but serve to diminish the 
number of contributors to any particular body. Itis unnecessary 
to state that such an association as that from which this work 

roceeds must be attended with a considerable annual expence ; 
and that, being supported by subscription, each gentleman 
belonging to it should make it a point of honour to cash up, as 
they say at the gaming-clubs, and not oblige the Society to in- 
troduce this subject into prefaces, and form fresh regulations in 
the distribution of the volumes to the several members. After 
the French custom, eulogies on the deceased, provided that 
they have rendered themselves worthy of having their names 
transmitted with distinction to posterity, are occasionally 
pronounced at this board; and a specimen of this species of 
eloquence is now given by the President, Sir Benjamin Hob- 
house, Bart., on the death of Mr. Billingsley, of whose merit 
the following short record is ample praise. ‘He drained 
Sepcmoor! He enclosed Mennip! He wrote the agricul- 
tural survey of Somerset!’ — We must pass, however, from 
the preface, to notice, in our usual way, the subjects of the 
several papers which haye here been deemed worthy of pube 
lication. 

The first communication, which is of considerable length, 
and purposely written for this Society, proceeds from the well- 
known pen of Dr. William Richardson, of Moy, Ireland, On the 
Cultivation of Fiorin Grass. On former occasions, and in the 
transactions of other public bodies associated for the purpose 
of promoting science and useful discoveries, we have met with 
papers from Dr. R., recommending his darling Fiorin Grass ; 
and we find, by the present letter, that his partiality is rather 
increased than diminished. Having energetically descanted on 
the value of this grass, and warmly recommended its cultiva- 
tion, he now writes more to support his own credit than to 
obtain the medal offered him as a reward; and, though the 
apse dixit of no man, should obtain implicit faith, the evidence 
of so enlightened and respectable a men as Dr. R. ought to 
induce practical farmers in England to make a fair trial of the 
Fiorin. He indeed provokes the test of experiment. £ Should 


it fail,’ says he, ‘from the non-performance of my promises 
(or rather boasts) I have earned the ridicule I bring on myself.’ 
Before 
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Before his display of the merits of the agrostis stulonifera, and 
before he can reckon on its cultivation being prosecuted with 
confidence, he requires assent to the following positions : 


‘ The first is, That man has for five thousand years been cutting 
grass crops as winter provender for his cattle, without discovering 
what part of the grassy produce was best suited to his purpose. 

¢ The second, That Nature has been for the same time unremite 
tingly employed in obtruding upon the notice of man this the most 
valuable of the grassy tribe, indeed by far the most valuable indt- 
genous vegetable with which she has favoured our islands; and yet 
that, at the end of that period, she had not succeeded. I have on 
different occasions already stated many instances of these obtrusions, 
and shall now recapitulate some of them. 

‘ Where uninterrupted, this grass is perpetually pressing itself for. 
ward. Ifthe gardener did not interfere, you have not a gravel-walk 
in England which fiorin would not occupy in September and October; 
shooting its strings (sto/ones) acrossthem.  Fiorin is luxuriant in 
every bog, mire, and morass in this kindom; and I venture to sa 
in England. And I found it myself as abundant in Scotland (where 
I went for the purpose) as in Jreland.’ 


This grass is to be found in almost every portion of the 
globe; and it is thus discriminated from Couch, with which - 
some writers have hastily confounded it : 


¢ Coucn Grass (triticum repens) is pure root, runs horizontally 
under ground, much interfering with the roots of our crops. 

‘ Fror1n STOLONEs, running along the surface, send little radicles 
from their joints down into the ground, by which they extract fresh 
nourishment, that enables them to attain their great length. 

‘¢ Coucu Grass, from its long horizontal roots, sends wf at inter- 
vals, through the surface, sprouts, which soon turn into harsh culmi, 
generally with panicles interfering with our crop above the ground, 
as much as its long strings did with the roots below. 

‘ Not content with directing the attention of their readers to a 
wrong and odious object by confounding names, they point their 
abuse direct against fiorin itself (agrostis stolonifera) ; and, in their 
careless ignorance, fasten upon its most prominent excellence, the 
strong predilection of every species of cattle for it. Unhappily too 
for the credit of these gentlemen, of all the good qualities of the 
agrostis stolonifera, this is the most easily ascertained by those who 
will take the trouble of trying.’ | 


Dr. R. is fully aware that the great point, which he is res 
quired to establish, is not the suitableness of fiorin to all soils, 
but its absolute value ; for, as he says, ‘ what avails my boast 
that fiorin grows spontaneously, and of course may be cultivated 
in every acre in the United Kingdom, unless I shew at the 
same time that its crops will fully reward the labours of its 
cultivator ?? Now, entering on this task, he boldly remarks : 
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© To effectually establish the truth of my jirst position, my proof 
must not merely be positive, but also comparative: simple value is 
not enough; I must convince the agriculturist of its preference, and 
that he will find his interest in abandoning the culmiferous produce 
he has hitherto been used alone to save, and look to stoloniferous 
produce, with due attention to the diffence between the Aabits and 

eriods of such a dissimilar stile of crops. 

¢ Upon this point of value I have dwelt much at length in different 
essays ; some of which I have taken the liberty to present to your 
respectable Society. 

¢ In these I have established, by such a mass of evidence as has 
rarely been brought together, all the prominent good qualities of this 
favourite grass of mine. ‘The great superiority of its hay over all others 
in quality : the immense produce it gives, running from five to seven 
and even eight tons to the English acre : and now becoming by prac- 
tice better acquainted with it, and having carried my culture of it 
into more favourable grounds, I have boasted that I hope next year 


to reach ten tons.’ 


Is not this a too sanguine expectation ? Ten tons per acre no 
farmer ever yet expected to reap. If this could be accom- 
plished, who would not cry out, Fiorin for ever ! 

It is amusing to follow Dr. Richardson through his account 
of the properties and mode of treating Fiorin Grass; and, as he 
obtains hay from it during the rains and snow of winter, he 
seems intitled to the premium of the Society for Arts for 
making hay in bad weather. We must transcribe a passage 
or two on this.curious process: 


¢ I proceed now to a property of sioloniferous crops (at least those 
of this agrostis,) my mention of which has excited much ridicule 
against myself, and I have reason to know has greatly impeded the 
progress of fiorin culture; I mean the hardy, vivifying nature of 
these stolones, which enables them to be kept as hay through the 
whole winter, with as much facility as culmiferous crops are saved in 
the height of summer. 

¢ This strange paradox, the truth of which, through the winters 
of 1808 and 1809, I had called in the most public manner on the 
world to witness, I have established in this (the winter of 1810) on 
a great scale; for not content, as before, with mowing frequently 
and regularly small portions through the season, I have this winter 
exposed my whole fiorin crop (above thirteen acres) to the severities 
of brumal weather with the most complete success.’— 

‘ Having cut down two acres and a half in October, I took up 
the scythe again November 1oth, and mowed above an acre, shaking 
it out and putting it into lap cocks the day it was mown; giving up 
all thoughts of accumulating it into larger parcels, being perfectly 
aware there was not any occasion. 

¢ November 2oth, a gentleman from Flintshire arrived, sent over 
for the sole purpose of inspecting my proceedings. The weather 
was unusually wet ; but to satisfy him I mowed in various places, 
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and particularly one portion he selected to ascertain quantity. As 
he wrung the water out of it, he shook his head. * 

‘ I have reason to think the gentleman was highly gratified by 
every thing e/se he saw, particularly the luxuriance of the crops still 
standing on peat mire, so wet and low as to be utterly unfit for any 
other culture ; but as he meant on his return to publish his report, [ 
shall leave him to speak for himself. 

¢ From November 2oth to January tst, I mowed at intervals (as 
J caught a dry moment) two acres and a half ; finding it prudent to 
have a stock of lap cocks before me, ag I think the food better, and 

referred by my cattle, when it has stood some weeks. 

‘ I shall probably mow about two acres in January, and the re- 
mainder of my crop, perhaps five acres, the first dry days in Feb- 
ruary, reserving what may be necessary for green food to my milch 
cows.’ — 

¢ It may now be asked, cuz bono, what advantage is to be obtained 
by throwing our hay harvest into a season so ill adapted to the pur- 
pose, and changing the food of our cattle from dry, well-saved hay, 
to an amphibious sort of a mass, neither green soil nor hay. I reply, 
that I feed my whole stock on hay, which never puts me to the 
expense of making or storing, or accumulating into ricks.’ 


So enthusiastic is Dr.R. in his recommendation of Fiorin, 
and so singular is his practice, that we seem to be reading a 
farming romance: but he pledges his honour on the accuracy 
of his account, and strongly protests against the supposition 
that a fiorin mania has led him astray. 

Subjoined to this letter, are various queries which were sub- 
mitted by the Society to the author. In his answers, which are 
penned with the same sanguine energy that always animates 
his style on this subject, he asserts the superiority of his sto- 
Jones ; which, ‘ fortified by the incorruptible principle of life, 
brave seasons and weather, and preserve themselves sound, 
when exposed to difficulties under which the cu/miferous crops 
would rapidly perish.’ Having discovered this property, he 
mows his stoloniferous crops without troubling himself about 
season or weather, neither of which has the power of annoy- 
ing him.—When he speaks of making his Fiorin into hay, it is 
to be remembered that this grass is not reduced by the process 
on which the Doctor so proudly descants to that state of dryness 
which is caused by our old fashioned hay-making, but to an 
intermediate stage between it and grass, for which he has not 
yet found a name. His answer to the fourth query is not 
satisfactory. 





‘ * When I had reached so far, I dropped my pen, and went to 
the ficid, (January 4th,) to examine these lap cocks, and found 
them in the same state with those described by the Earl of Gosford 
and Lord Viscount Northland two years ago; deep covered with 
snow, and the hay under it in the very highest order.’ 
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Not tired of the subject, the Doctor addresses also a letter te 
Thomas Greme, Esq. a vice-president of the Society, On the 
Cultivation of dry Heaths, Downs, and generally of light and 
sandy Soils, with Fiorin.— Here Dr. R.’s protege is recome 
mended for soils not generally considered as adapted for 
meadows: but, as ‘it is a most hardy grass, able to encounter 
difficulties and privations fatal to the rest of its tribe,’ he is 
confident of the result. ‘The farmer is reminded that he may 
expect better produce on his arid grounds ‘ from a grass which, 
differing from all other grasses, is unlimited in its period of 
growth; and continuing to vegetate to a far later season, 
enjoys the full benefit of autumnal rains, with the certain 
moisture of later days and longer nights.’ The directions 
given to those who are inclined to try Fiorin culture on dry 
heaths seem to be judicious ; and we should be glad to receive 
some communications from English agriculturists which would 
verify all Dr. R.’s representations. We can only say that, if the 
crops from Fiorin are so very abundant as they are here stated, 
it is surprizing that its praise does not proceed from a thousand 
pens, and that winter-mowing and the new mode of hay-making 
are not in general practice. — We shall be re-called to this dis- 
cussion in a succeeding paper. 

On the Measures adopted by Parliament for lessening the Ex- 
pence of Inclosure Acts, &c. &c. By the President, Benjamin 
Hobhouse, Esq. M. P. (Now Sir B. H., Bart.) — Jf we 
cannot do all the good which we wish, let us do all that we can; 
this is sound advice, for in many cases only an approximation 
to what is right can be obtained. How often has the im- 
portance of a General Inclosure-Act been urged ; and how often, 
owing to the interest of a few who are unwilling to relinquish 
their fees, has this salutary measure been defeated! ‘The Pre. 
sident, however, shews, by a history of the proceedings of Par- 
Jiament relative to Inclosure-Bills, that the expences attending 
them have been much reduced; and he suggests other regul- 
ations by which such costs may be farther diminished. In 
particular, he remarks that ‘the long protracted attendance of 
the country-solicitor in town is perhaps the most heavy of all 
expences. Might not the time of ‘his continuance there be 
shortened, either by expediting the stages of the bill, or by 
other regulations ?? We cannot suppose that the President has 
an idea of rendering the comparative population of this country 
equal to that of China; which, on every square mile, main- 
tains on an average more than three hundred persons: but he 
offers it as his opinion that, if every acre of waste and unpro- 
ductive land were inclosed and brought into cultivation, the 
United Kingdom might support a population of thirty millions, 
without depending on a foreign supply. 


Our 
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Our venerable and facetious old friend, the quondam Secre- 
tary of this Society, Mr. Wm. Matthews, follows the Pre- 
sident on the sane ground, amusing himself with the Prospect 
of an Inclosure-Bill. What a delightful vision does he here 

resent to us; and how very flattering is he to the Monthly 
Davieteeis ! The blush comes through our old cheeks on finding 
ourselves so much praised: but we cannot, in return for com- 
pliments, give up opinions which a glance at poor inclosed 
districts fully justifies. We are as desirous as Mr. Matthews 
can be of promoting inclosures, if by this measure the quantity 
of produce can be really augmented: but we are sorry to say 
that inclosing more frequently originates in private greediness 
than in public spirit ; and that interested agents often urge the 
inclosure of districts which they well know can never pay for 
the ditching and fencing employed, and which in a few years 
will be returned to a state of waste. Improvements in agricul- 
ture cannot be pushed beyond certain limits ; and if, to use 
the old adage, we endeavour fo make more haste than good speed, 
we shall not benefit either ourselves or our country. An in- 
creased population will require an increase of food, and in 
course the inclosure and cultivation of a greater quantity of 
land. Mr. Matthews agrees with us that the march of this im- 
provement must be slow: yet it is more advanced than he im- 
agines ; since Hounslow Heath, to which he good-humouredly 
adverts, and which formerly was infested with highway-men 
and shocked the travellers by its gibbets, is now generally 
inclosed, and produces excellent crops. 

To promote a spirit of emulation among ploughmen has 
long been a favourite object with this Society, and the good 
effects of it have beenapparentt. We find in the next article a 
Report of a Committee appointed to conduct the Trial of Ploughs, at 
Deptford Farm, Wiltshire, June 13. 1811, for the Premiums of 
the Society ; and we shall most effectually gratify our readers on 
this occasion by transcribing a part of the Report. 


‘ In executing the commission with which the Society entrusted 
us, we had the pleasure of witnessing more zeal, exertion, and free- 
dom from prejudice, than has usually fallen to the share of Com- 
mittees conducting Ploughing Matches. The late experiment at 
Deptford Farm was honoured with a numerous and highly respect- 
able attendance. Besides which, the number of ploughs sent in 
competition for the premiums was more than in any other instance im 
the Society’s annals. Eight ploughs entered the field, and these 
were not merely the ploughs of the country, but ploughs of different 
construction, which excited much interest among the spectators, and 
caused much calculation on the part of the judges. And, what is 
worthy of notice, although the premium did not confine competitors 
to employ any particular quantity of force, there was but one plough 
) awn 
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drawn with more than two horses or oxen, and that was with four 
horses of a diminutive class. The soil was stone-brash of a threes 
years grass ley, marked out in half-acre portions as nearly similar as 
ssible, for the choice of which the ploughmen drew lots. The 
depth of the furrow was 44 inches. 
¢ The following is a numerical list of the portions of land; the 
names of the implements used; the force respectively employed ; and 
the time in which the work was performed by each: 
No. ‘H. M 
¢ 1. Mr. Gourlay, a Scotch plough, drawn by z horses, in = 1 51 
2. Mr. Patient, a Wiltshire plough, 4 ponies with leader, in 1 39 
3- Mr. Biggs, a double-furrow plough, 2 horses withleader,n 1 24 
4. Mr. Davis, a Hampshire patent plough, 2 horses, in - 1 56 
§- Mr. Gourlay, a Ransome’s patent plough, 2 horses, in 2 7 
6. Mr. Garrett, a Beverstone plough, 1 horse, in - + 2 32 
7. Mr. Gourlay, a double-furrow plough, 3 horses, in - 0 59 
8. Mr. Bennett, a Scotch plough, 2 oxen, in - * += 2 51’ 


Messrs. King, Dyer, and Baker, who were chosen umpires 
on this occasion, decreed the first premium to the double- 
furrow plough, No. 3. drawn by two horses; and the second 
to Ransome’s patent plough, No. 5. ‘The report farther cone 
tains this important passage : 


¢ The issue of this day’s experiment led us to remark, that the 
trial of ploughs (originating with the Bath and West of England 
Society ) has overcome, in a great degree, a long-lamented prejudice 
with respect to the construction of ploughs, and the force * neces- 
sary to be be employed; and is gradually introducing a better sys- 
tem, of which the conduct and attention of the Wiltshire farming 
gentlemen, in this instance, have given an eminent proof. Another 
circumstance which attracted our observation was, that the plough- 
men were chiefly young men, who severally sect about their tasks with 
great ardour, considerable skill, and a determination to obtain the 
premium; proving to the spectators, that while the great and opulent 
are encouraging the science of agriculture by their patronage, and 
the ingenious are assisting it by their improved inventions, it will not 
fail through any deficiency of the /abouring hand, under the encou- 
raging influence of these enlightened times. The judges were so im- 
pressed with the meritorious conduct of a// the ploughmen, that they 
set on foot a subscription, to be divided among those who had not 
obtained a premium.’ 





‘* A member of this Society, on the Saturday following the 
ploughing at Deptford, and who was present, accidentally overtook, 
on his way to Warminster market, a very respectable farmer; who, 
in conversing on the subject of the ploughing, observed, that his mind 
had been thoroughly satisfied of the prejudice against the general ex- 
pense and unnecessary force made use of in ploughing ; and had his 
father adopted what he now was convinced was right, namely, « work- 
ing on his farm twelve horses instead of sixteen, 4e need not now have 
been the renting farmer.”’ ? 


Eulogy 
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Eulogy on the late John Billingsley, Esq. ; delivered by the Prea 
jident at the Annual Meeting 1811, while the Society was delie 
berating on the best Mode of perpetuating a good Likeness of their 
much valued, but deceased Vice-President. — Pathetic eloquence is 
generally displayed in the eulogies on illustrious men; and 
therefore on the present occasion we were a little disappointed 
by its absence. ‘The circumstances briefly stated in the preface 
are not here enumerated, but this sketch is given of Mr. B.’s 
talents : 


‘ Having a mind stored with knowledge, in the application of 
which he was peculiarly prompt and happy, no question could be 
brought under consideration, upon which he had not power to enter. 
When points of intricacy have been started, has he not, by the 
strength of his reasoning powers, stripped them of all their diffiulties? 
His investigating mind was never satistied with taking one view only of 
a subject ; he examined it on all sides with acuteness and penetration, 
and never ceased to sift it, until the course fit to be pursued was ren- 
dered plain and easy.’ 


Supplementary to this Eulogy is a Letter from the Hon. Richard 
Peters, President of the Philadelphian Society, to Mr. Hobhousey 
dated Belmont, May 22. 1812, occasioned by the transmission 
of the Annual Report of the Bath and West of England Societys 
which contained the foregoing. The observations of Mr. Peters 
on the kind of praise which Mr. Billingsley earned, and received, 
are indeed very just, but, alas! will produce little effect on 
the world : : 


‘ Such evidences of merit, authenticated by the unsophisticated 
impulses of the Aeart, are far more solid and incontrovertible, than 
are the plaudits bestowed on heroes and statesmen, by those who are 
dazzled by the gaudy and deceptious lustre, with which ambition 
and policy well know how to gild what are called great actions. 
History employs her pen in recording the ravages of conquerors, who 
desolate the most fertile regions of the earth; and in displaying the 
events, produced by wily politicians, which entangle nations in diffi- 
culties and embarrassments. Seldom, indeed, do we meet, in her 
pages, with any notices of the public and private virtues of private 
individuals, who, by cultivating and spreading the arts of peace, be- 
come more commendable and extensive benefactors to mankind than 
are the most distinguished amongst those she emblazons; and on 
whose praises she delights to dwell.’ 


On folding Sheep in the Day-time ; accompanying a Claim for a 
Premium proposed by the Society for that Experiment. By C, Gar- 
rett. — The mode of proceeding is clearly stated; and the 
writer remarks that he found the sheep thus fo'ded in higher 

- condition than the other part of the flock. ‘The advantages of 
folding are fully enumerated. 
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A comparative Statement respecting the rae Chaff, and thé 
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common Practice of serving Horses, &c. with - By Thomas 
Williamson, Esq.—It appears from this account that, by feeds 
ing cattle with cut-chaff, instead of hay, a very considerable 
saving is obtained. ‘l’he difference to Mr. W. was more than 
half, and yet his horses and oxen improved in condition. 

Communication on Ploughing, and the Use of an Index Engine. 
By C. Garrett, Member of a New Ploughing Society in Wilts. 
— Much judgment is displayed in this paper, and the whole of 
it ought to be read. 

On cultivating the White Poppy. By Mr. Box, Surgeon, 
Lavington. With a specimen of the oil expressed from the 
poppy-seed. — Observations on Mr. Box’s Letter, by Dr. Cogan. 
— Mr. Box gives avery clear account of the quantity of poppy- 
seed gathered from an acre of land, of the weight of a sack of 
this seed, (192 lbs.) and of the portion of oil to be obtained. 
On the latter subject, he tells us that a quarter part of its 
weight may by good management be converted into oil, without 
the use of hot plates for the expression of it ; and, on a mode- 
rate calculation, he reckons that an acre of land cultivated with 
the white poppy will produce 576]bs. of seed, which would 
give 17 gallons of oil, worth 171., and oil-cake worth 31. 1os.: 
while the expences would be 15]. 10s., leaving a profit of 
sl. With the statement of Van Eys, presented by Dr. Cogan 
in vol. x. of the Society’s Papers, Mr. B.’s account does not 
tally: but, to explain this dissonance, he supposes that the 
Brabant sack must be much smaller, or the acre enormously 
Jarger. Dr. Cogan admits, in his subjoined observations, that 
the Dutch acre is nearly twice the size of ours, and inclines to 
the belief that the Brabant sack is less: but he very sensibly 
contends that Mr. Box has not presented a fair average crop 
of white poppy, cultivated in England. His other strictures will 
probably engage the attention of that gentleman, who, no doubt, 
will avail himself of every hint from so able a philosopher as 
Dr. Cogan ; and we shall hope to see, in some future volume; 
farther communications from Mr. Box, who seems to be well 
qualified for ascertaining every point neceseary to be settled on 
this head. ‘The poppy-oil presented by him is reported to be 
excellent ; and, according to Dr. Cogan, ¢ for the purposes of 
the table it is far superior to most of the olive oils on sale.’ 

We now come to an article of some extent, intitled Essay 


on the Improvement of Dartmoor Forest ; and on the Means of 


so much increasing our Grain-Crops as to make future Importation 
unnecessary ; both to be attained by the Aid of Fiorin Grass. Ad- 
dressed to Sir Benjamin Hobbouse, Bart. President. By William 
Richardson, D.D. Honorary Member. —* Still harping on 
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my daughter,” as old Polonius says. Fiorin is Dr. R.’s hobby- 
horse, and he surely rides it most hobby-horsically. After the 
enthusiastic recommendation of it in the beginning of this 
volume, he might have waited for the experiments of English 
farmers, before he had again gone off at score on his favourite 
topic. It may be remarked, however, in apology, that his atten- 
tion has been invited to Dartmoor; and that this being a moun- 
tainous and morassy district, his protege was the very grass 
which ought to be cultivated on Dartmoor. ‘¢ Should this 
dreary region (he says) reject the advance of the plough, we 
are not left without a resource ; for, as a pis aller, we shall pour 
down from its bogs and marshes into the low country a copious 
supply of hay, enabling its inhabitants to apply their present 
meadows to the growth of the cerealia, rejected by our own al- 
pine domain.’ He is honest enough to confess that, when 
called in as a mountain and bog-doctor, he has but ome secret. 
‘I have but ome nostrum to administer, for the improvement 
of mountain-tracts. Dr. Sangrado, in his extensive practice, 
had but one receipt for all cases, bleeding and warm water. 1 
too, whatever mountain-case may be put to me, use but one 
prescription, scatter fiorin meadows through your mountains, and 
the improvement of every acre capable of cultivation will ne= 
cessarily follow.’ Before Dr. R. wrote an essay on the cul- 
tivation of so barren and unpromising a region as Dartmoor, it — 
is natural to imagine that he had visited it: but no: this was 
not necessary. Suppose the worst of all cases, he has his re- 
medy; say all that can be said against Dartmoor, he will 
insist on it that it will produce forin ; for * to this strange 
grass many things fatal to other vegetables are quite innocent?’ 
it will even thrive on poisonous metallic soils. 


‘ Let us then for one moment take for granted, that no other ve- 
getable, applicable to the use of man, can be cultivated in the harsh 
climate and forbidding soil of Dartmoor, but that the hardy fiorin 
will thrive and luxuriate upon it. Even in this case the dreary desart 
may be made a source of great profit: fiorin meadows will afford 
abundant food in winter to all the cattle that graze upon it in summers 
and the redundance, which may be increased to any amount, will bear 
the expence of carriage to the low country, and make hay both plen- 
tiful and cheap in Devonshire.’ 


For the means to be adopted in reclaiming and cultivating the 
elevated and humid district in question, we must refer to the 
essay, and conclude with observing that Dr. R. perseveres in 
recommending the experiments which he has suggested, after 
having received an account of Dartmoor from a gentleman of 
science who has made a tour through that bleak district. 


Rey. Oct, 1815. L Report 
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Report of the Committee appointed to inspect the Crops of Turnips, 
under Article. of Class 3+ for which three Claims were tendered to 
the Society for Premium. — The first crop here noticed produced 
34 tons and 8 cwt. per acre of Swedish turnips; the second was 
estimated at 40 tons per acre: these were raised by Mr. Kemp, 
of Bathford. On the second of these crops, the committee ob- 
serves that the turnips all grew with very large necks, perhaps a 
foot high, resting on the surface, and seeming to lay hold only by 
their tap, here by a ludicrous error of the press printed ‘op roots. 
The third crop, belonging to John Bennett, Esq. of Pit-house, 
near Shaftesbury, was estimated at no more than 26 tons and 
8 cwt. per acre, being not equal to the weight required by the 
premium: but the excellent management induced the com- 
mittee to confer on Mr. B. an honorary reward. The third 
claimant, Mr. Estcourt, spared the committee the trouble of 
inspecting his crop, having himself discovered that the weight 
fell short of the stipulated tonnage. To Mr. Kemp, therefore, 
the premium of ten guineas was awarded. — For the account 
of the different soils on which the above-mentioned crops were 
grown, and the kind of preparation which they received, we 
must refer the agriculturist to the report. ‘The general reader 
will be struck by observing the quantity of vegetable food 
which one acre is capable of producing. 

Report of the Committee on the Ploughing-Match for the Year 
1813. —‘T'o the emulation excited by these ploughing matches 
we have already adverted, and it appears also to be the leading 
aim of the Society to discourage the application of unneces- 
sary strength. It is therefore remarked, ‘ One very gratify- 
ing circumstance attended this day’s exhibition. Although no 
conditions were prescribed as to the construction of ploughs, 
or quantum of force to be employed, a// the ploughs brought 
in competition were drawn by two horses on/y, managed solely 
by the ploughmen with reins ; affording an excellent example 
to the district ; and corresponding with the constant endeavours 
of the Society to shame out of use the absurd and expensive 
practice of using four, six, and even more horses, where two 
are found sufficient.’ Persuaded of the utility of these matches, 
the committee expressed a wish that their éc/@4t might be in- 
creased, and that they might occur more frequently. 

On the Treatment of a Merino and Merino-Cross Flock of 
Sheep. By Mr. Garrett. —The object of this communication 
is to remove the prejudices which have been entertained, and 
are still circulated, against the Spanish breed. Mr. Garrett in- 
forms us that the farm which he occupies is principally hill- 
land, on Salisbury Plain; and that his flock consists of g50, 
i. ¢. 500 of pure Merinos, purchased from:his Majesty’s- stock 5 
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and 450 of cross-breed from Merinos and South-Downs. He 
contends, from his.own experience, that this breed is hardy 
enough to live.on our cold hills in the winter; that, in propor- 
tion to their size, they carry equal manure to the fold with 
larger sheep ; that the mutton is good ; and that, excepting on 
rich, deep, grazing land, the wool does not deteriorate. He is 
so sanguine on the subject of Merino mutton, that he hopes 
to see the day when Spanish mutton will sell for more than 
any other sort. At present, however, we believe that this is 
not the case. 

The first part of this volume ending with this paper, we 
shall also here suspend our report, and resume it in a following 


Number. 
[To be continued. ] 





Art. V. The Physiognomical System of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim; 
founded on an Anatomical and Physiological Examination of the 
Nervous System in general, and of the Brain in particular ; and 
indicating the Dispositions and Manifestations of the Mind. By 
J. G. Spurzheim, M.D. Second Edition, greatly improved. 
8vo. Nineteen Copper-plates. 11. 10s. Boards. Baldwin and 
Co. 1815. 


T= lectures and publications of Dr. Gall, and his friend and 
colleague, Dr. Spurzheim, have for some time been very 
general topics of conversation among the literati of the Con- 
tinent, where his peculiar opinions respecting the nervous 
system have made a number of converts. In this country, 
however, we are disposed to regard such novelties with a more 
cautious and prudent eye, and little attention was paid to them: 
but, since the appearance of Dr. Spurzheim’s English work, 
and his public demonstrations in London, the subject has been 
investigated with considerable eagerness; and, if he has not 
gained numerous proselytes, he has certainly obtained a degree 
of respectful notice from many of our distinguished anatomists 
and physiologists. In Germany, the science of cranioscopy 
was vehemently attacked, not as being false, but as being of a 
dangerous tendency ; it was held up as leading to materialism, 
and in course to atheism; it was accused of sapping the founda- 
tion of all the bonds of religion and morality; and Dr. Gall 
was actually under the necessity of flying from Vienna, to 
escape the civil power. We were surprized and concerned 
to hear that something of this kind had occurred in our me- 
tropolis ; so far, at least, that persons were to be found who 
were weak enough to conceive that our constitution, civil and 
ecclesiastical, could be overturned by a supposed anatomical 
L 2 discovery 
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discovery respecting the structure of the nervous system. ‘We 
believe, however, that this alarm has now subsided, and that 
the doctrine will be permitted to rest on its own merits ; being 
received, or rejected, not at the pleasureof the Attorney-general, 
but according to the judgment that is formed of it by men of 
science. 

Dr. Gall had continued his lectures for some years, before 
he published on the subject of his new doctrines: but a 
splendid work at last appeared in Paris, the joint production of 
himself and Dr. Spurzheim ; and the latter has now given to 
the English reader the volume before us, which, though less 
bulky and minute than the Paris publication, is sufficiently 
copious to enable us to form a correct idea of the hypothesis 
in all its parts. It consists of five divisions; 1st, an Account 
of the Structure of the Brain and Nerves; adly, of their 
Action; 3dly, of their Signs, Physiognomy, and Pathognomy; 
4thly, of the Application of the Inquiries to Philosophy ; and 
sthly, Observations on the Effect of the Inquiry on Society, 
the Arts, Education, Legislation, and Medicine. These five 
parts or divisions may be reduced to three distinct topics, viz. 
the anatomical investigations, the physiological hypothesis that 
is deduced from them, and the moral consequences which are 
supposed to follow from the adoption of this hypothesis. 

On the first of these points, opinions are almost generally 
agreed. Although Dr. Gall has met with some opponents, wha 
do not admit his alleged discoveries with respect to the brain, 
and the relation of the different portions of the nervous system 
to each other, yet for the most part it seems to be allowed, by 
those who are competent to decide, that he is a skilful dis- 
sector ; that he has examined the brain in a new manner, and 
obtained some curious and important results; and that some at 
least of the ideas which he has advanced as original are founded 
in fact. ‘The mode of examining the brain, which had been 
-adopted by all former anatomists, was to commence at one of 
‘its external surfaces, generally that which forms the vertex of 
the head; and to cut off successive slices of the cerebral 
matter, observing, as the operators proceeded, the different 
cavities into which they penetrated, and the eminences and 
depressions which were gradually brought into view. Dr. Gall, 
on the contrary, always commenced his dissections at the 
base of the brain, tracing up the parts from the spinal marrow ; 
and, instead of employing a knife, he used a blunt instrument, 
such as the handle of a scalpel, gently opening and dividing 
the parts, following their windings, and unravelling their con- 
volutions. This plan of proceeding appears to be judicious, 
and such as might be supposed to throw more light on the 
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subject than the usual method. As the author observes, what 
notion could we form of the structure of a muscle, were we 
to begin at the external surface, and cut it into thin slices; or 
what knowlege could we obtain of the nature of the body in 
general, were it to be examined in the way that has generally 
been adopted with respect to the brain ? 

The opinion which the present anatomists have formed con- 
cerning the structure of the brain is that it is not a pulp, merely 
inclosed by membranes, and traversed in different directions by 
blood vessels, but an assemblage of fibres arranged in the shape 
of membranes, which may be traced through it, and opened or 
unravelled, as it were, into a simple expansion. They infer 
this to be the case from the appearances occasionally observed 
in those instances of Aydrecephalus internus in which x fluid is 
accumulated very gradually, so as not to destroy life. The 
cranium yields to the pressure, the head becomes enlarged, 
the interior part contains an enormous bulk of fluid, and the 
brain forms only a thin expansion round it; yet the intellectual 
faculties are but little impaired. 

Another point, on which they lay much stress, is the con- 
nection between the encephalon and the spinal column. This 
part is generally said to be an elongation of the brain, or a kind 
of appendage to it: whereas these anatomists conceive that the 
brain and the spinal column are continued from one to the 
other, without interruption; and that the fibres proceed with- 
out any breach or separation of substance. ‘The spinal column 
is found to consist of fibres, and, like the brain, is divided into 
two parts, corresponding to the cerebral hemispheres. ‘They 
describe the spinal column and brain as connected with each 
other like the trunk and branches of a tree; and, though the 
resemblance is only an analogy, and not very direct, it 
may be noticed as in some measure illustrating their idea of 
the intimacy of their union. It is farther observed that the 
nerves are the origin and the brain the termination of the 
nervous system; and it is assumed as a matter of fact that, in 
the foetus, the nerves first come into existence, then the spinal 
column, and lastly the brain. ‘The medullary matter is the 
essential part of the brain, and possesses the fibrous texture ; 
while the cortical matter is composed of ganglia, is subservient 
to the former, and intended to nourish, strengthen, and connect 
its parts intimately together. As the fact of the fibrous struc. 
ture of the brain is one of the most important anatomical points 
which Dr. S. endeavours to establish, we shall quote his ob- 
servations respecting it, and shew the manner in which he 
answers the objections that have been urged against it : 
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¢ The objection, which is opposed to the fibrous structure of the 
brain, is, that we do not see the fibres when we cut the mass. Some- 
times, according to their expression, it seems fibrous ; but this is, say 
they, the effect of drawing and pulling this coriaceous mass; and 
though filaments have been observed also by other processes, this 
happened, continue they, in consequence of chemical preparation, or 
of an alteration after death. Such assertions are quite unfounded. 
In the first place, it is quite impossible to discover the true and 
fibrous structure of an exceeding fine and soft mass by cutting it, 
Proceeding in this way, we fail to discover this structure even in 
those cerebral parts which are manifestly fibrous —in the pyramidal 
bundles, for instance, and in the great commissure. The fibrous 
structure may however be proved by other means. In dropsy of the 
brain, the fibres are very distinct. If, in the healthy brain, without 
any preparation, by means of a syringe we direct a stream of water 
on aconvolution, and thereby separate its two layers one from an- 
other, we may see their fibres throughout their whole expansion. 
The same result follows if the convolutions of the brain be boiled in 
oil, or be macerated in nitric or muriatic acid diluted with alcohol. 
Moreover, when we merely scrape the white substance in the direction 
of the fibres, we can, with the naked eye, follow them into the grey 
substance of the convolutions; but when we scrape cross-ways, or 
side-ways, the fibres are pulled out of their natural direction, and 
they visibly break off. If then the fibres were the product of coagu- 
lation after death, how should it happen that agents so opposite as 
the water of the dropsy, alcohol, vinegar, mineral acids, boiling 
oil, and even intense cold, act in a uniform manner upon it. Why, 
in the convolutions, is the white substance coagulated in fibres, which 
run perpendicularly from the basis upward ? Why, in other parts, is 
it in horizontal, circular, crossed, interwoven, or diverging fibres? 
Why do the fibres always possess the same form in the same parts? 
The only rational answer is, that the white substance is fibrous, and 
that these are its natural directions.’ 


The author then proceeds to offer his opinion respecting the 
nerves. He first divides them into two classes, — the nerves of 
automatic life, or those which are situated in the abdomen and 
thorax, serving for the automatic or organic functions, — and 
the nerves of animal life, or those which are concerned in the in- 
tellectual operations. |The automatic nerves do not properly 
belong to the object of the work. The nerves of animal life 
are subdivided into four orders, those of involuntary motion, of 
the external senses, of the propensities and sentiments, and of 
the intellectual faculties. That a difference subsists between 
the nerves of motion and those of sensation, or rather that 
these two functions depend on different nerves, we have always 
considered to be highly probable : but it will be more proper 
for us to let the reader see how the author supports his hypo- 
thesis, than to enter into speculations of our own on the 
subject : 
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¢ I admit a difference between the nerves of motion, and those of 
feeling ; because the same nervous fibres do not go to the muscles 
and to the skin, and each of these parts perform peculiar functions; 
The nerves necessary to motion cannot propagate the impressions of 
the sentient nerves, nor these, the impressions of the nerves of mo- 
tion. These latter produce only the feeling of pain, as do the nerves 
of automatic life. Muscles do not feel temperature nor moisture : 
they feel only fatigue. There is, however, no proportion between 
feeling and being forimueit' it is possible to have acute feeling and to 
be fatigued. Muscles receive their impressions from within ; and 
nerves of feeling, from without. Moreover, there is no proportion 
between the size of muscles, and the sense of feeling. The nerves of 
feeling are only assisted by the nerves of motion, in the same way as 
the nerves of all other senses, That is; if internal faculties act upon 
external impressions by means of the five senses, they make use of 
the organs of motion. Is not the tongue, for this reason, provided 
with three kinds of nerves, viz. with nerves of motion, of feeling, 
and of taste? The diseased state also proves the difference between 
the nerves of motion and those of feeling. Voluntary motion is 
sometimes impossible, while feeling is preserved or even increased ; 
and sometimes feeling is lost, while voluntary motion continues. 
From these observations I infer, that the nerves of motion and those 
of feeling are different.’ 


Next follow a number of minute microscopical observations 
on the structure of particular parts of the brain and nerves ; 
the origin or termination of the nerves in the cerebral mass ; 
the nature of the union between the cerebrum and the cere- 
bellum ; the commissures, the convolutions, the cavities or ven- 
tricles, and their connection with each other. The following is 
given as a ‘ recapitulation’ of this part of the treatise: 


‘In this chapter, I have developed our method of examining the 
structure of the nervous system ; I have demonstrated the necessity 
of admitting as many origins as there are various nervous masses ; and 
I have pointed out the proportion of the grey and white substance in 
the nervous. system, as well as their relation. I have, moreover, con- 
sidered the differing structure of the nervous parts of the abdomen 
and thorax, of the spine, of the five senses, of the cerebellum and 
the brain ; I have established the general principle of commissures or 
unions of all nervous parts which are double ; and I have proved the 
communication of the various nervous parts with each other, and es- 
pecially of those which exert upon each other the greatest influence. 
It follows that all nervous parts are formed and perfected in the same 
manner ; that our considerations are general and simple; and that. 
= conformity of ali these established principles bears the character 
of truth.’ 


The second division, intitled ‘Physiology of Animal Life,’ 
may be considered as the developement of the principles on 
which the metaphysical part of thesystemof Drs.Gall andSpurz- 
heim is founded. It is described, in aukward phraseology, as 
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embracing the consideration ‘of all the functions of the man 
which take place with consciousness, that is, animal life.’ 
These functions are divided into external and internal; the 
former comprehending voluntary motion, and the action of the 
external senses ; the latter, the operations of the brain, or the 
proper intellectual faculties. This part is distributed into four 
chapters, the titles of which are, the functions of the five 
senses; the functions of the brain; the brain is an aggregation 
of organs ; and the means of determining the functions of the 
brain. ‘The first of these chapters, on the external senses, is 
not peculiarly interesting; and, although it contains a few 
useful observations, it appears for the most part to be vague 
and desultory, and is but remotely connected with the parti- 
cular object of the work. 

Chapter ii. is of a more metaphysical cast, and displays the 
author’s opinions on some very abstruse topics. He begins by 
examining the difference between the expressions, seat, and or- 
ganof the soul; and he briefly notices the great number of hy- 
potheses that have prevailed respecting the first of these points, 
and the mode in which the immaterial principle is enabled to 
act on the material part of our frame. On this subject, opi- 
nions have prevailed as absurd as those respecting the seat of 
the soul: but Dr. Spurzheim wisely declines to enter into 
this disquisition. He farther shews his prudence by avoiding 
to inquire into the nature of the soul; professing only to ob- 
serve the organic conditions by means of which its actions are 
enabled to take place, and the phenomena which render these 
apparent; or, as they are styled, its manifestations. He next 
proceeds to discuss the question whether consciousness be a 
property attached to the whole nervous system, or to certain 
parts of it only, especially to the brain. The author thinks 
that it is confined to the brain, and employs the usual arguments 
in defence of this opinion; that, when a nerve is divided or 
injured, impressions made on its extremities are not perceived ; 
that all sensation is destroyed by compression of the brain 
itself; that, after the amputation of a limb, we fancy that we 
feel pain in the part amputated, a feeling which must neces- 
sarily have its seat in the brain; and that, as the brain is the 
organ of volition, it must be the first cause of all voluntary 
motions. 

The objections to this doctrine are next stated. It has been 
said that the pain supposed to be experienced in an amputated 
limb depends not on actual feeling, but on recollection; and 
that, as the brain is insensible when wounded or mutilated, it 
cannot be itself the organ of sensation. A still more formidable 


objection has been brought against the doctrine, viz. that mon- — 
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sters, born without any brain, exhibit signs of sensation, and 
perform different functions; and it is asserted that, in expe~- 
riments in which the brain has been intentionally removed, 
various motions have still been performed by the subjects of 
those experiments. To these last objections, Dr. Spurzheim 
replies that, in the case of the acephali, the motions observed 
were entirely automatic, and consequently proceeding merely 
from irritation immediately applied to the muscular fibre; that 
this may have been also, in some measure, the case in the ex- 
periments in question: but that, although a considerable portion 
of the upper part of the brain was removed, it would be im- 
possible to take away all the lower parts, which are probably 
the most important portions of the organs, without destroying 
the life of the animal. He is likewise inclined to admit that 
there may be a kind of automatic or irritative exercise even of 
the organs of sense, independent of the action of the brain: 
but he maintains that ¢ their active consciousness, accompanied 
by attention, reflection, and will, can be effected only by the 
operation of the brain.’ 

A long discussion now follows, the object of which is to 
prove that ‘ the brain is the organ of the mind,’ a position 
which perhaps most of our readers will think requires no proof. 
We are informed, however, that the author attaches a peculiar 
meaning to the term, or employs it in a more than usually 
restricted manner; though we do not exactly perceive in what 
respect the new nomenclature differs from the old. Dr. S. 
indeed refers, in a loose way, to a number of opinions and 
statements that have been as loosely brought forwards: but the 
point which he undertakes to defend is merely. that ‘ the brain 
is exclusively the organ of the feelings and intellectual facul- 
ties.’ In discussions like these, every thing depends on the 
minute accuracy of the language that is employed; and 
here, simple as the expression may at first view appear, we have 
unfortunately some room for doubt and disputation. It may be 
asked, what is meant by the word ‘ organ,’ and in what sense 
does the author employ the term ‘ feelings ?? We do not, 
however, mean to encourage a tendency to cavilling, and we 
shall receive the sentiment in what appears to be its most 
natural acceptation. The arguments which are advanced in 
its defence are the following. All parts of the body may be 
injured or destroyed, but no effect is produced on the faculties 
as long as the brain remains untouched : if, however, the brain 
be compressed or destroyed, ‘ the manifestations of the _intel- 
lectual faculties are suspended or annihilated.’ Automatic life 
does not require the existence of a brain, and therefore the 
brain must be destined for some higher purposes, — It is stated 
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in the scale of animal life, that ‘the number of the faculi 
ties increase in proportion to the multiplication of the cerebral 
parts.’ When the developement of the brain is defective, as 
is the case with ideots, the intellect is also defective; and it is 
added, as a correlative to the above position, that, ¢ if the 
developement of the brain be very considerable, the manifesta- 
tions of the feelings and intellectual faculties are very ener- 
getic.’ It is observed that in children the brain is pulpy, and 
the functions are feeble ; that in mature age the brain acquires 
its greatest developement, and the powers are the most ener- 
getic; and that, when the organization of the brain is impair- 
ed by age, the intellect undergoes a proportionable change. 
Lastly, it is stated that ‘ every one feels that he thinks by means 
of the brain;’ an assertion which is not very intelligible, and 
which we imagine would be extremely difficult of proof, were 
a sceptic in Dr. Spurzheim’s infallibility to require any argu- 
ments for its support. 

After having adduced the reasons in favour of his doc- 
trine, the author next arranges the objections against it: but 
this formidable phalanx is drawn up for the mere purpose of 
being overthrown. Indeed, the Doctor finds it very agreeable to 
produce as many objections as he possibly can, and is tempted 
to multiply them unnecessarily, when he thinks that he has it 
in his power to repel them as fast as they are brought into 
view: but this plan is more effectual in forming a book than 
in advancing knowlege. We cannot coincide in opinion with 
Dr. Spurzheim that ¢ the greater number of physiologists, 
physicians, and philosophers, derive the moral sentiments from 
various viscéra, or from the great nervous plexus and ganglia 
of the great sympathetic nerve ;’ such a doctrine having been 
only partially supported by one or two individuals. We think, 
therefore, that it is unnecessary to dwell very minutely on 
this topic. The next is a more direct and important objection ; 
viz. that wounds and diseases of the brain do not produce a 
corresponding defect of the faculties. This circumstance presses 
very heavily on Dr. Spurzheim’s hypothesis, and is not met 
by any counteracting force of argument. After having stated 
the facts that have been frequently urged on this subject, the 
author proceeds, not to refute them by shewing the deficiency 
of their evidence, or their irrelevancy to the case in point, 
but to ask the following questions: * Was it, before the pre- 
sent time, possible to judge accurately of diseases and wounds 
of the brain in respect to their nature? and was it, before the 
present time, possible to judge correctly of the effects pro- 
duced by them in the manifestations of the intellectual facul- 
ties?’ Our readers, we apprehend, will feel no hesitation in 
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replying to these questions, but not in a way which will be 
favourable to the new craniological system. We do, however, 
meet with an attempt at an argument on this point; Dr. 
Spurzheim observing that, in certain diseased conditions of the 
head, half of the brain only has been destroyed or disorganized; 
and maintaining that, in these instances, half of the faculties have 
been obliterated. It is stated that the organs of the intellectual 
faculties, as well as of the external senses, are double; and 
that therefore we may think with one half of the brain, in the 
same manner as we see with a single eye. Cases are adduced 


in support of this doctrine, and we shall quote them as they 
are given to us: 


¢ Tiedeman relates the example of one Moser, who was insane on 
one side, and who observed his insanity with the other. Gall attended 
a minister who, having a similar disease for three years, heard con- 
stantly on his left side reproaches and injuries ; and turned his head 
to that side in order to look at the persons: with his right side he 
commonly judged of the madness of his left side; but sometimes in 
a fit of fever he could not rectify his peculiar state : long after being 
cured, if he happened to be angry, or if he had drunk more than he 


was accustomed to do, he observed in his left side a tendency to his 
former alienation.’ 


The other two objections relate to hydrocephalus and to 
ossified brains ; and we must briefly remark that, with respect 
to the first, Dr. Spurzheim endeavours to prove that, in this 
disease, the brain is not, according to the general idea, re- 
moved by absorption, but it is merely expanded into an investing 
membraneous body; so that in fact every particle remains 
there, though it is arranged in a different form. With respect 
to the ossified brains, or rather those in which, without a 
change of form, an alteration takes place in substance, the 
author is disposed to remove the objections which these cases 
oppose to his system by denying their existence. As the 
position which is maintained in this section is a necessary step 
in the craniological system, we have examined with some 
minuteness the manner in which it is supported; and we must 
say that, in the first place, we do not discern any novelty 
in the opinions which it professes to hold out, since they are 
precisely such as have been brought forwards in favour of 
materialism ; nor do we perceive any peculiar force in the 
arguments by which they are defended ; nor is any particular 
skill manifested in repelling the objections against them. 

We now advance still farther into the peculiar doctrines of 
the craniological system, and in the fourth chapter the author 
endeavours to prove that ¢ the brain is an aggregation of organs.” 
The object of the last chapter was to shew that the brain is the 
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exclusive organ of the mind: but is it to be regarded as one 
simple organ, or as being composed of as many independent 
organs as there are different mental operations? We are 
‘aeemned that the doctrine of the division of the soul into 
distinct powers or faculties is of high authority, and has been 
adopted by many of the most celebrated philosophers, both in 
antient and modern times ; and a long list of names is pro~ 
duced, beginning with Thales and Pythagoras, including St. 
Paul and Thomas Aquinas, and concluding with Blumenbach, 
Soemmering, and other modern anatomists, who have all, 
under some form or another, entertained the opinion that 
different parts of the brain are destined to different functions. 
Of the accuracy of the sentiments attributed to this host of 
learned men, we cannot speak with certainty ; we acknowlege 
that the writings of many of them are entirely unknown to us, 
and that even the names of some are now for the first time 
introduced to our acquaintance: but we may observe that the 
object of Dr. Spurzheim might have been better obtained by 
quoting half-a-dozen good authorities, than by bringing forwards 
such an heterogeneous assemblage; nay, if he had clearly 
demonstrated that the doctrine in question had been maintained 
by Haller alone, it would have been sufficient for his purpose. 
Such an unnecessary profusion of quotations savours more of 
vanity than of accuracy. 

It is, however, of comparatively little consequence whether 
the doctrine be original, provided that it be true, and we are 
more concerned with the force than the novelty of Dr. Spurz- 
heim’s reasonings. ‘The first argument is analogical. It is 
maintained that the brain must possess different organs, be- 
cause, throughout all nature, different substances are necessary 
for the production of different effects. Every plant has its 
peculiar properties ; the several parts of the body are differ- 
ently organized; the instruments of the external senses have 
their appropriate structure; and therefore the mental functions 
must be attached to different and independent organs. The 
second argument is a mere petitio principii; viz. the faculties of 
animals are various, therefore their brains must be dissimilar. 
‘ The beaver which builds its hut, the dog which hunts, the 
blackbird which sings, the swallow which migrates, cannot have 
similar brains.’ Even individuals of the same species vary in 
their intellect; and the sexes have characteristic traits which 
distinguish them from each other, and which must be attached 
to a peculiar organization of the brain. It is observed that 
the intellectual powers manifest themselves with very unequal 
degrees of energy in different individuals; one man has a great 
memory, and another has a lively imagination, while the a a 
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totally void of imagination, and the second has no memory. 
It is urged also that the faculties manifest themselves at dif- 
ferent periods; some are mote obvious in children ; others in 
old age; — and this fact not only follows a certain gradation 
which is common to the whole species, but it experiences 
numberless varieties in distinct individuals. Dreams and 
somnambalism are adduced in proof of the plurality of the 
intellectual organs; and the same is supposed to be confirmed 
by particular states of disease, when we lose one of the senses 
while the others remain unimpaired. With respect to all these 
arguments, it is very obvious that they are not in point: they 
merely indicate, what every one admits, that the mind exhi- 
bits a variety of faculties ; while they do not throw the least 
light on the cause which produces this variety, or on the 
connection which exists between it and the organization of the 
brain. 

The fourth chapter treats on the ‘ means of determining the 
functions of the brain.’ The author begins by pointing out 
the erroneous opinion entertained by some of the antients, 
who imagined that the absolute size of the brain in man is the 
cause of the superiority of the human faculties; and he en- 
deavours to shew that the relative size of the brain and nerves, 
compared with that of the body at large, will not form a stan- 
dard by which we can judge of the intellectual powers. He 
also objects to the proportions that have been assigned by 
Cuvier, and to the methods that have been proposed for ascer- 
taining the size of the brain by Camper, Daubenton, Blu- 
menbach, and other modern anatomists. He next inquires 
how far the functions of the several parts of the brain can be 
discovered by comparative observations on different classes of 
animals, or by observing the effect of mutilations of the brain, 
either accidental or intentional. ‘The objections that are urged 
against all these opinions and systems are, in some degree, just; 
yet we cannot entirely acquit Dr. Spurzheim of a desire to 
depreciate the labours of others, in order that he may be the 
better enabled to establish his own peculiar doctrines. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it does not follow that his hypothesis must 
be true, if those of his predecessors be false. 

Having proved, as he conceives, that the brain consists of 
different organs, each of which is the seat of a peculiar faculty, 
Dr. Spurzheim remarks that, throughout all nature, bodies act 
with an energy proportionate to their sizes; and it results, by 
an irresistible deduction, that the organs of the brain must 
possess a size corresponding with their various degrees of 
energy. ‘The actual existence of these differently sized organs 
being thus assumed, it remains to inquire how far we are able 
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to detect them, and from their magnitude to judge of their 
energy. This is the grand discovery of Dr. Gall, and con- 
stitutes the leading feature of the science of cranioscopy. 
Probably, most of our readers are sufficiently acquainted with 
the subject to know that this most important information, 
respecting the character and talents of individuals, is obtained 
merely by inspecting or feeling their heads, and noticing the 
projections and depressions which may be found to exist in 
different parts of the cranium. In order to arrive at this con- 
clusion, it is necessary to suppose, in the first place, that the 
skull receives its shape from the brain, and is not affected by 
the action of external causes; secondly, that the two tables, or 
plates, of which the skull is composed, are always parallel or 
nearly parallel to each other, so that the form of the outside 
corresponds to that of the inside; and lastly, that the organs, 
which are the seat of the intellectual faculties, are placed on 
the external part of the brain, or among the convolutions of 
the cineritious matter. ‘The first of these points we consider 
as at best doubtful; the second as incorrect; and the third 
as at least very improbable. With these observations, we 
arrive at the close of the second division of Dr. Spurzheim’s 
system; and, viewing it as the part which is intended to establish 
the antecedent probability of his hypothesis, and to detail the 
grounds on which it rests, we feel that our conviction of its 
truth must depend much more on the direct facts that can be 
alleged in its support, than on any arguments that the author 
has been able to urge in its favour. 

Part iii. is intitled ‘ Physiognomical Knowlege of the 
Human Mind.’ After some vague and common-place re- 
marks on the interesting nature of the subject, and the great 
diversity of opinions that have prevailed respecting it, (in which 
the names of authors are quoted with the usual profusion, ac- 
companied by a hasty and imperfect account of their respective 
tenets,) a kind of historical detail is given of the manner in 
which Dr. Gall was led to the construction of his new system. 
According tothe account of Dr. Spurzheim, he proceeded on 
the correct plan of experiment and deduction, simply remark- 
ing what particular form of the skull was attached to particular 
states of the faculties. When any persons came under his 
observation who were distinguished for any peculiar qualities, 
he carefully examined their heads ; and, by discovering the pro- 
minencies in their skulls, he attempted to fix the situation of 
the respective organs. 


¢ He observed, for instance, individuals who were born mathe- 
maticians, mechanicians, musicians, philologists, metaphysicians, 
poets, &c., and if he found a certain part of their brain uniformly 
more 
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more developed than the rest, he termed these cerebral parts the 
organs of mathematics, music, philology, metaphysics, poetry, &c. 
In the same way did he observe individuals who from birth were 
stubborn, proud, courageous, thieves, murderers, religious, &c., 
and if he found the size of some cerebral part correspond to the 
degree of these actions, he called these parts of the brain the organs 
of firmness, pride, courage, theft, murder, religion, &c.’ 


Observations were also made of an opposite kind ; for it is 
correctly remarked that, ‘ if energetic actions are at once pro- 
duced and indicated by large organs, it unavoidably follows 
that weak actions are at once produced and indicated by small 
organs. On this account, Gall compared the weak functions 
of individuals who were almost destitute of particular faculties 
with the respective organs, and weak organs with the respect- 
ive actions; and if weak actions were found to correspond 
to small organs, or small organs to weak actions, these proofs 
in a negative way confirmed the first conclusion.’ Dr. Gall’s 
experiments are stated to have been very numerous: he ex- 
amined the heads of large collections of children; and he is 
said by his colleague to have been ‘ bold enough to address 
every person in whose head he observed any distinct protu- 
berance,’ and to have visited hospitals, lunatic asylums, houses 
of correction, and prisons. Moreover, he was not satisfied with 
making his observations on those who were within his reach, 
or even on the present generation, but procured casts of cele- 
brated men in foreign countries, examined the busts of the 
antients, and in short was indefatigable in collecting inform- 
ation from all quarters. 

At length, we arrive at the result of his labours, the enu- 
meration of the different mental faculties, each having its 
appropriate seat or organ, capable of being recognized by the 
external form of the skull. Before, however, we proceed to 
examine them, it is necessary to notice the manner in which 


they are arranged, which we shall do in‘ Dr. Spurzheim’s 
own words : 


‘I divide and subdivide the class of mental faculties, accord- 
ing to the common practice of natural history, into orders, genera, 
species, and varieties. The expression Mind designates the class of 
faculties. I divide it into two orders: feelings (Gemueth, in Ger- 
man,) and intellect. The feelings are subdivided into two genera : 
propensities and sentiments. ‘The propensities begin with those of 
eating and drinking; and many instincts of animals belong to this 
penus, while others, as those of singing and migrating, belong to the 

nowing faculties. The second genus of feelings consists in senti- 
ments, some of which are common to man and animals, and others 
proper to man. The second order consisting of mental faculties, the 
intellect, is subdivided also into two genera: knowing, and reflecting 
aculties. Moreover, there are different species of propensities, of sen- 
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timents, of knowing, and of reflecting faculties. ‘There are varieties 
of the different species ; and we observe even monstrosities in the ma- 
nifestations of the peculiar faculties.’ 


The first genus of the first order, the propensities, contains 
nine species,.to which the following titles are attached; 
amativeness, philoprogenitiveness, inhabitiveness, adhesiveness, 
combativeness, destructiveness, constructiveness, covetiveness, 
and secretiveness. We shall not enter inte a minute consider- 
ation of all the faculties that are designated by these curious 
names, but we shall select a few of the more remarkable, from 
which a judgment may be formed of the remainder. The 
second faculty signifies the love of progeny, and is supposed 
to be seated in the posterior part of the head, where it may be 
detected making a considerable protuberance. It is said to have 
been discovered by comparing the shape of the skull in those 
animals who are much attached to their offspring, with that of 
those who are devoid of these feelings, and leave their young to 
be brought up by accident. The natural habits of animals 
vary materially in this respect; and every one knows how 
much difference prevails between individuals of the human 
species. Women are in general more attached to their infants 
than men; and the author argues that this peculiarity, as well 
as the unusually strong affection of some women for their 
children and the comparative indifference of others, does not 
depend on any extraneous or incidental causes, such as nursing 
or suckling, nor on any mental associations, because it occurs 
indiscriminately among the poor and the rich, the well educated 
and the ignorant, and bears no proportion to their other good 
or bad qualities: but that it originates from a protrusion in the 
back part of the brain. 

As to the faculty of inhabitiveness, it is one of a more singular 
nature, with the existence of which we were totally unac- 
quainted before the perusal of Dr. Spurzheim’s volume. It 
designates the propensity which some animals manifest to live 
in lofty situations, and it embraces the desire not only of 
physical but of moral elevation. This faculty, which causes 
the goat to feed on high mountains, and which ¢ in mankind 
produces pride and haughtiness,’ has its appropriate pro- 
tuberance in the back part of the head, and influences the 
habits of animals, as well in their most important as in their 
most minute concerns ; since, while it is the origin of some of 
the most material traits in the human character, we are told 
that it causes one species of rat to live in cellars and another in 
corn-lofts, or one kind of birds to build their nests in trees and 


others on the ground, according as the organ of inhabitiveness 
is more or less developed. 
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“The experiment by which the organ of combativeness was 
discovered is thus related : 


‘ Dr. Gall, having called together boys from the streets, occa- 
sionally made them fight: there were of course some who were fond 
of it, and others who, on the contrary, were peaceable and timid. In 
the former, that part of the head which corresponds to the posterior 
inferior angle of the parietal bone, behind the mastoid process (or, 
in grown up persons, generally about one inch and a half behind the 
ear,) was prominent, and in the latter, the same place was flat or de- 
pressed *. The prominence was also found in the heads of brave and 
valiant officers, of quarrelsome students, of duellists, and of those 
whose greatest pleasure consisted in fighting and making themselves 
feared. This ofgan is generally more developed in men and males 
than in women and females, though in certain women I have also seen 
it very large.’ 

The observations on other animals coincided with those on the 
human species; and the organ is not to be found in hares and 
the timid animals, while it is very obvious in quarrelsome 
dogs and game cocks. —'The tendency which some classes of 
anumals and certain individuals have to build is constituted into 
a separate faculty, and is accompanied or rather caused by a 
prominence of the brain at the temples. Dr. Gall is said to 
have * found this sign in great mechanicians, architects, 
sculptors, and designers. ‘The skulls of animals which build, 
and those of others which do not build, present a remarkable 
difference at the place where this organ is situated. ‘This is 
exemplified in the skulls of rabbits and of hares; and accord- 
ingly it is known that rabbits build burrows, while hares, 
which yet generally resemble rabbits, lie in the fields. In the 
beaver, marmot, field-mouse, &c. this organ is distinctly ex- 
pressed.’ It is stated to be very remarkable in the bust of 
Raphael, and to have been particularly prominent in a milliner 
at Vienna who was celebrated for her skill in the invention of 
new caps and bonnets! Here Dr. Spurzheim makes an ob- 
servation which is not less just than candid: ¢ Adversaries of 
our doctrine may ridicule a comparison between Raphael, a 
milliner, and a field-mouse.’ 

As we have thus furnished a sufficient specimen of the Pro- 
pensities, we shall proceed to the second genus, the Sentiments. 
They are nine in number; self-esteem, love of approbation, 
Cautiousness, benevolence or meekness, veneration, hope, 
ideality, conscientiousness, and firmness. The organ of self- 





‘ * This must not, however, be confounded with the mere bony 


prominence immediately before it. That serves only for the attach- 
ment of a muscle.’ 
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esteem is said to be particularly prominent in the turkey-cock 
and peacock, and produces haughtiness in the human species ; 
it is supposed to have an intimate connection with the faculty 
which induces animals to live in elevated situations; and in 
course it must exist in a peculiar degree among goats, and rats 
that prefer corn-lofts to cellars. 

The organ of cautiousness was thus discovered : 


« Two persons at Vienna were known to be remarkable for their 
extreme irresolution ; and therefore, one day in a public place, Gall 
stood behind them and observed their heads. He found them ex- 
tremely large on the upper posterior part of both sides of the head ; 
and this observation gave the first idea of this organ. The heads of 
circumspect persons, and of those who want this faculty, are very 


different.’ 


We are farther told that circumspect animals, ¢ as the stag, 
roe, pole-cat, otter, and mole, and those which place sentinels 
to warn them of approaching danger, as the chamois, cranes, 
starlings, and bustards, have this cerebral part greatly de- 
veloped,’ 

The account of the organ of veneration commences with 
these sagacious remarks : 


¢ In his examination of the actions of man, Dr. Gall visited 
churches in order to observe the configuration of the heads of those 
who excelled in devotion. He first observed, that the heads of those 
who prayed with the greatest fervour were bald: but it is evident 
that the bald state of the head does not produce devotion; for every 
bald man is not pious, and though women do not grow bald, yet 
many of them are devout. Gall, however, observed also, that the 
heads of these pious men were very elevated.’ 


We shall now pass to the second order, Intellect, the first 
genus of which is intitled, ‘ knowing faculties.’ It consists of 
eleven, which bear the following names: individuality, form, 
size, weight and momenta, colouring, locality, order, time, 
number, tune, and language. We must observe that the 
author admits that these faculties, and their corresponding 
organs, are less accurately ascertained than some of the pre- 
ceding classes ; and it appears that he differs materially in his 
Opinion respecting some of them from his friend Dr. Gall: 
but the list which we have now given may be considered as com- 
prehending the last improvements of the system, and as being 
the result of the most matured experience. The faculty of in- 
dividuality, we are told, is that which renders a man brilliant 
in society, and which enables him to acquire a general 
knowlege of all the arts and sciences, without being very 


profoundly learned. This convenient quality is said to be pro- 


duced by a projection in the lower part of the forehead; and 
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we are farther informed that the same prominence, when it 
exists in animals, renders them easy to be tamed. 

It sometimes happens that the author recognizes the ex- 
istence of a distinct faculty, without being able precisely to fix 
its situation. Thus, with respect to the organ of form, which 
makes certain men great judges of pictures, especially of 
portraits, and others very accurate crystallographers, — which 
enables bees to know their hives and cells, and dogs to find out 
their masters, —all which qualities obviously depend on the 
same faculty, — Dr. Spurzheim seems not quite determined in 
what part of the skull it ought to be placed. — The organ of 
colouring, however, which ‘is necessary to painters, dyers, and 
enamellers,’ is ascertained to be situated in the middle of the 
arch of the eye-brows ; and it is this organ which causes some 
persons to be fond of a flower-garden, and others to have a 
good taste in the disposition of dress and furniture. — The 
organ of locality, which is marked by a projection in the middle 
of the forehead, belongs to great astronomers and navigators, 
as Newton and Columbus; to dogs who shew sagacity in 
finding out their homes; and to migrating birds, as swallows, 
storks, starlings, and quails. — This will be a sufficient specimen 
of the ‘ knowing faculties ;’ and we shall only remark con- 
a the last genus, the ¢ reflecting faculties,’ that it con- 
sists of comparison, causality, wit, and imitation; making in 
the whole 33 ‘ special faculties.’ 

The fourth part of the work still remains, intitled Psychology ; 
in which Dr. Spurzheim displays, at full length, his system of 
metaphysics ; — and the fifth, in which he endeavours to repel 
the objections that have been raised against its moral tendency. 
These we must pass with a very brief notice, partly on account 
of the unusual length to which we have protracted this article, 
and partly because we should really find it extremely difficult 
to trace the author’s meaning through all his ingenious spe- 
culations. In order, however, that our readers may have a 
complete conception of the whole, we shall quote the re- 
capitulations with which the chapters respectively conclude ; 
and we shall, by these means, be spared the trouble of going 
through much obscure if not unintelligible matter, while we 
avoid the danger of mis-representation. 


‘ I consider as the basis of anthropology this truth, that the nature 
of man is determinate, and that all his faculties are innate. With 
this view, I have first refuted all opinions, according to which the 
faculties of man and animals originate from external impressions, or 
from certain particular faculties which are said to produce all special 
faculties. I have next mentioned direct proofs, as the analogy 
throughout all nature: minerals, plants, and animals, have their pe- 
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culiar and determinate nature, and why should not man? In con- 
formity with this consideration, I have demonstrated that the fa- 
culties which are common to man with minerals, plants, and animals 
in general, must be innate in man as well as in other beng More- 
over, I have proved the innateness of the merely human faculties by 
the constancy of the human character; by the uniformity of the 
nature of man at all times and in all countries ; by the tendency of 
natural genius ; by the peculiarity of every genius ; by the determinate 
character of each of the sexes; by the peculiarities of every individual; 
by the relation between the organization and the manifestations of the 
respective faculties ; and finally, by the circumstance that man isa 
created being. As long, therefore, as all these proofs are unrefuted, 
this principle of anthropology stands unshaken.’— 

‘ From all that 1 have stated in respect to the knowledge of man, 
it results that the method of studying his nature must in future be dif- 
ferent from what it hitherto has been —that we have shown the real 
structure of the nervous system of animal life, established a physio- 
logy of that organ and of the external senses, and reduced the phy- 
siognomical knowledge of the mind and its natural language or 
pathognomy to positive principles; that the philosophy of the mind 
must be entirely changed ; —that our doctrine does not lead to mate- 
rialism and fataligm, but elucidates the reality and determinate mean- 
ing of moral liberty ; —that thereby our judgment is guided in every 
social intercourse ;— that its application is indispensable to artists; — 
that education and the reform of criminals ought to be founded on 
the knowledge of man ; and finally, that no pathology of the mani- 
festations of the mind can be established, before the conditions of 
their healthy state are determined. ‘Thus, with respect to the subject 
of our inquiries, I believe I have justified the assertion, that it seems 
impossible to point out an object more interesting to natural philo- 
sophers, anatomists, physiologists, physicians, artists, teachers, mo- 
ralists, and legislators.’ 


We have thus given a full abstract of Dr. Spurzheim’s pub- 
lication; at least of those parts of it which profess to consist 
of new matter, or which contain his peculiar ideas on anatomy 
and physiology. We must now, in a few words, state our 
opinion respecting its merits. In the first place, we are dis- 
posed to regard Dr. Gall as a good anatomist; we think that 
his method of examining the brain is the most likely to dis- 
cover its real structure; and we are ready to allow that he has 
exhibited considerable address and dexterity in tracing out the 
connection of the several parts of the nervous system. Of the 
metaphysicsof the Doctor we cannot speak so favourably; among 
great professions of originality, and a great parade of learning 
and quotations, we find very little that is new, and much that 
is obscure. Some allowance must be made for the circum- 
stance of Dr. Spurzheim writing in a foreign language, with ° 
which it is obvious that he is not fully acquainted: but the 
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whole displays a want of accuracy and arrangement which 
clearly proves that he is writing on a subject also that he does 
not thoroughly comprehend. We cannot but remark that 
he treats the most eminent writers, who differ from him, with 
an unwarrantable degree of aspérity, and speaks of the most 
distinguished philosophers in a flippant manner, which must 
tend to impress the reader with a very unfavourable opinion of 
his judgment and discretion. ‘The physiology of Dr. Spurzheim 
is like his metaphysics; some parts are common-place, and, 
others obscure; making lofty pretensions, but producing no 
results of value. : 

Lastly, we come to his craniology, to which all the rest may 
be regarded as mere preparatives or appendages ; — and on this 
subject we confess that our opinion is decided, and that we re- 
gard the whole as a delusion. ‘The doctrine itself is improbable ; 
the arguments by which it is supported are weak and often in- 
applicable ; while the facts and illustrations that are brought 
forwards in its support are to the last degree trifling and ludi- 
crous. Indeed, were any one disposed to turn the whole into 
ridicule, it could not be done more effectually than by quoting 
the very words of the author. We ought, perhaps, then, to 
apologize to our readers for occupying so much of their time 
with a theory which we consider as of so little value: but the 
doctrine has excited attention in different parts of Europe, 
and many men of science, many celebrated anatomists and na- 
turalists, are become converts to it. We therefore kept our 
minds for some time in suspense, and perused the work with 
more minuteness than we conceive is due to its intrinsic merit: 
but our judgment is finally made up on the subject; and we 
feel no hesitation in asserting that, if any connection can ever 
be traced between the different parts of the brain and the dif- 
ferent intellectual faculties, it must depend on a different plan 
of investigation from that which has been adopted by Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim. 
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Art. VI. Sketch of the new Anatomy and Physiology of the Brain 
and nervous System of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, considered as 
comprehending a complete System of Zoonomy. With Observ- 
ations on its ‘l’endency to the Improvement of Education, of Pu- 
nishment, and of the T'reatment of Insanity. By Thomas Forster, 
F.L.S. of Corp. Ch. Col. Cambridge, &c. 8vo. 5s. Boards. 
Law and Co., &c. 


N R. ForstrR is a zealous proselyte to the craniological sys- 
an tem of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, and a warm advocate 
not merely of the speculative truth of the hypothesis, but of the 
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moral and political consequences which may be deduced from 
it. He confidently believes that, in a great majority of cases, 
the natural character and disposition of individuals may be ac- 
curately ascertained by inspecting or feeling the shape of the 
cranium ; and that, having obtained this datum, we are qua-~ 
lified for proceeding with peculiar advantage to model the 
intellectual qualities by education, almost ad libitum. ‘The fol- 
lowing quotation embraces a detail of the author’s plan, and at 
the same time affords a view of some of the leading tenets 


which he adopts : 


‘ The General Principles of the System. The History of the 
Discoveries whereon the system is founded. ‘The Anatomical Struc- 
ture of the Brain and Nerves. The division of the Brain into separate 
organs, and their respective place, and the Physiology of each, 
They are divided into, 1st, the organs of the propensities; and 2d, 
those of the sentiments, constituting what the French call L’Ame, 
and the Germans Gemiith ; 3dly, the knowing faculties; and qthly, 
the reflecting faculties, constituting what the French call L’Esprit, 
the Germans Gheist, and the English the Intellect. I shall then 
briefly consider, — The Application of this system to Education ; as 
regards, 1st, the cultivation of the intellect, and 2dly, the regulation 
of the moral character. The influence it will have on the mode of 
adapting to malefactors in houses of correction a punishment com- 
mensurate to their peculiar vices. And the improvement of the 
treatment of insane persons, at present so much neglected. In the 
course of these observations, I shall briefly notice some of the popular 
objections made to the new Anatomy and Physiology of the Brain, 
with the proper answers to each.’ 


This work is professedly intended for popular use; for which 
reason, and also because in our account of Dr. Spurzheim’s 
publication we have entered fully into the merits of the new doc- 
trine, we shall not deem it necessary to bestow much minute 


criticism on Mr. Forster. He indeed appears to be a devoted 


and even obsequious disciple of the Doctor, assenting to his 
hypothesis not in its outline or general detail alone, but in all the 
subordinate parts of it; and he so entirely resigns his judgment 
to the keeping of his master, that he seems to consider it as a 
kind of heresy to hold any opinion of his own. Accordingly, 
in different places, where the subject is more than usually ob- 
scure, or the reasoning more than usually futile, Mr. Forster 
regards it as quite sufhcient to quote his preceptor’s ipse dixit. 
For example, after having informed us that Dr. Spurzheim 
thinks that the faculty or organ of haughtiness * is possessed 
by the turkey, the peacock, the horse, and some other animals,” 
he adds, 


‘ I can discover myself in the horse no elevation sufficient to de- 
monstrate distinctly this faculty ; but I yield to Spurzheim’s superior 
knowledge and experience in these matters.’ 


Mr. F. 
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Mr. F. expresses some doubts respecting the nature of in. 
dividuality, and then modestly observes ; 


‘ I state this merely as the operation my mind went through be- 
fore, from repeated reflections, I arrived at my present conceptions 
of the operations of intellect, because I conceive that what occurs to 
one person may possibly occur to some other, who may be assisted 
by observing the progress of thought in other persons ; to Dr. Spurz- 
heim, who rectified many of my imperfect views of these subjects, and 
who has thought longer thereon, I refer the metaphysical reader ; as 
he has recently made, in my opinion, the most philosophical arrange- 
ment of the mutual influence of Individuality in the other Knowing 
Faculties, founded on an accurate observance of the connection be- 
tween the juxtaposition of the organs and the order of thought, with 
respect to our seers of bodies. The Lectures he is now giving 


contain a most beautiful illustration of the physiology of this arrange- 
ment of organs.’ 


It is not only in points of argument, or in cases which relate 
especially to the craniological system, that Mr. Forster is so 
ready to resign his judgment to superior authority; he does it 
equally as to his belief in matters of fact: expressing his con- 
viction of the story of the rats, to which we referred in our 
review of Dr.Spurzheim, and of the arithmetical magpies, 
&c. From the character and situation of the present au- 
thor, we have every reason to suppose that he is actuated 
simply by a love of truth, and by the firmest persuasion of the 
importance of what he so zealously defends: but, from the mere 
perusal of his book, we might have been tempted to regard him 
as employed by Dr. Spurzheim for the purpose of pufling off 


his works and his lectures, so frequently and so warmly are 
they commended. 





Art. VII. Eighth and Ninth Reports of the Directors of the 
African Institution, read at the Annual General Meetings on the 
23d of March 1814, and 12th of April 1815. ‘To each of which 
are added an Appendix, and a List of Subscribers. 8vo. pp. go. 
and 140. 2s. each. WHatchard’ 1814. 1815. 


T° the philanthropic exertions of this truly Christian Institu- 

tion, we feel it a bounden duty to offer our warmest praise 
whenever they come under our contemplation, and to call on 
our fellow-subjects to yield them their most cordial support. It 
is a noble feature in the moral character of Great Britain, that 
she takes the lead in the march of humanity ; and that, while 
she stands pre-eminent for science, arts, and arms among the 
nations of the earth, she occupies even a still prouder ele- 
vation in the career of benevolent feeling and charitable activity. 
{f those individuals who are influenced by a cold-blooded, calcu- 
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lating commerce, and view with apathy the miseries of Africa 
and the agonies which the slave-trade entails on her children, 
render us almost disgusted with our race, such men as Sharp, 
Wilberforce, Clarkson, and their associates in the cause of abo- 
lition, convert the blush of shame on our cheeks into a glow 
of exultation; since they shew that mankind, when pursuing 
the course which the best principles of nature and religion 
suggest, are only ‘a little inferior to the angels” who encircle 
the throne of eternal love. It is gratifying to observe the 
laudable assiduity which the African Society has displayed from 
its first institution; and we are so convinced that its labours 
will not be in vain, that we cannot better express our approba- 
tion than by saying to this band of philanthropists, Persevere. 
Though the Reports of the Institution, printed from year to 
year, state discouragements, they present us with views of the 
chief subject in contemplation which are far from being unsatis- 
factory. We are obliged to them for a full account of all that 
has occurred relative to the slave-trade, since the act of abolition. 
The policy of states, and the avarice of merchants, have in various 
ways counteracted this humane measure of the British legisla- 
ture ; so that at present this trade, though it was declared at the 
Congress of Vienna to be * a scourge which has long desolated 
Africa, degraded Europe, and afflicted humanity,” is yet carried on to 
a considerable extent. France and Spain are still urgent for its 
continuance, and will not listen to the call of duty and mercy 
because they are in want of slaves for their American colonies. 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia having no West India islands, 
readily concur in the measure of abolition: but France re- 
quested that Africa may be desolated and slave-ships crouded 
with victims for five years to come; and Spain, deeming this 
period too short for effecting her purpose, urged the continuance 
of the slave-trade for eight years! If such arrangements are 
made at the general peace, or if we only wink at the continuance 
of the trade by the two protesting powers, it is evident that the 
scheme of mercy in the contemplation of this Institution will 
be much retarded. ¥et the unqualified condemnation of it b 
the Congress at Vienna is high evidence on record in favour of 
the great cause ; in spite of those qualifying clauses which admit 
that *¢ ill effects may arise from the precipitation of the measure ;” 
and that the general declaration, respecting the immoral nature 
and cruel effects of this trade, * should not prejudge the period 
which each particular power should look upon as the most ex- 
pedient for the definite abolition of the traffic in slaves.” It 
will, we know, be said by some persons, that an object so long 
deferred may be considered as lost; and that, if on the settle- 
ment of Europe the slave-trade be resumed with activity by two 
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such powers as France and Spain, their feelings of humanity 
will be soon absorbed in the lust of gain, and a war may be 
necessary to induce their most Christian and Catholic majesties 
to act the part of true Christians. This is the dark side of the 

icture. On the other side, it may be presumed that, as most 
of the states of Europe, with Great Britain at their head, have 
set their faces against the traffic in negroes, the trade will 
become odious; and that, if the African Institution, with other 
public bodies, will nobly persevere in their reprobation of it, in 
extending civilization to Africa, and in urging a kind treatment 
of negroes in our islands, the whole continent of Europe may, 
after a time, be brought to say with one voice, Let this accursed 
trade be abolished. For France and Spain, some sort of apology 
ought to be made. ‘They look with a jealous eye on the 
superior condition of our West India islands, which, during 
our prosperous maritime war, have been abundantly stocked 
with slaves ; and they conclude that they cannot compete with 
us unless their own colonies are equally supplied with negro 
labourers. Policy, therefore, renders them deaf to our sermons 
on mercy ; and Cuba and Guadaloupe excite a stronger interest 
with them than the whole African continent. ‘These are the 
impressions of foreign statesmen and politicians, with which 
Lord Castlereagh had to contend; and if he contended without 
absolute present success, it is something to have it declared by 
the plenipotentiaries assembled at Vienna that the final triumph 
in this cause of mercy, and of man, “ will be one of the greatest 
monuments of the age which undertook it, and which shall have 
gloriously carried it into complete effect.” 

Having thus adverted to the prominent object in these and 
some preceding publications of the African Institution, we 
shall now direct the attention of our readers to those parts of 
the Reports before us which we deem to be most worthy of 
their notice. In the Eighth Report, the Directors inform the 
general meeting ‘ that notwithstanding all the efforts which 
have been made for the suppression of this execrable traffic, a 
very considerable slave-trade, carried on under the Portuguese 
flag, still exists on the western coast of Africa ;? — and § that 
there is too much reason for believing that a considerable traffic 
in slaves still exists on the north coast of Africa; whither it 
would seem that considerable numbers are brought for sale 
from the interior, and thence exported chiefly to the islands, 
and the opposite continent of Europe. It appears, too, that in 
Tunis and Tripoly, and the towns of Egypt, there are regular 
slave-markets, where men, women, and children, are sold at 
very low prices.’ — A fact is mentioned which strongly marks 
the pertinaci tywith which this horrid traffic is still pursued : 
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‘ Captain Maxwell, of the Favourite sloop of war, who suc» 
ceeded Captain Irby as Commodore upon the African station, has 
contributed his full share to the suppression of the traffic in slaves, 
He has recently returned to England, and has reported to Government, 


that in November last he proceeded up the Rio Pongas, for the pur- . 


pose of rooting out the slave traders in that river, some of whom 
were Americans, and others British subjects. He succeeded in 
destroying several slave factories, and itked a number of cannon. 
The traders afterwards retreated into a strong fort near the head of 
the river, where they could not easily be attacked by a naval force, 
and there bade defiance to Capt. Maxwell and his crew. This fla- 
grant outrage upon the laws of England will doubtless engage the 
immediate attention of his Majesty’s Government, and, the Directors 
trust, will meet ere long with the punishment which it deserves, 
Captain Maxwell has likewise captured four slave ships.’ 


On the other hand, we read ¢ it is a favourable circumstance, 
however, that, according to intelligence received from Major 
Chisholm of Goree, the inhabitants of that island and its neigh- 
bourhood were beginning to relinquish the trade in slaves, in 
consequence of the firm and active measures which have been 
adopted for its suppression ; and that few, if any, slaves have 
deen taken away from that part of the coast for a considerable 
time.’ 

In that part of the Report which respects the continent of 
Africa, it is stated 


¢ That all the natives in the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone were 
busily employed in cultivating rice, which, the Governor says, might 
be grown in almost any quantity: and, as the white rice of Africa is 
of the best quality, he thinks that, if cleaning mills were erected at 
Sierra Leone, African rice might soon be expected to enter the market 
in competition with rice from India, or even from Carolina.’— 
¢ Dr. Roxburgh, of Calcutta, to whom the Directors have so 
frequently had occasion to express their thanks, has again obliged the 
Institution, by sending to them a chest of the most useful growing 
plants, and a few seeds of the best East India timber trees. The 
seeds were all safely received; and a considerable portion of the 
lants arrived alive, and continue in a promising state. The latter 
iad through the kind interference of Sir Joseph Banks, ‘been placed 
in the Royal Gardens at Kew, under the care of Mr. Aiton, his 
Majesty’s gardener there; who has very obligingly undertaken to 
give them his attention till they can properly and safely be sent to 
Africa, and to prepare them for a sea voyage, and their ulterior 
destination.’ 


The Eighth Report concludes with some interesting circum- 
stances which shew the nature of the kidnapping system pur- 
sued in Africa to obtain slaves, and the impression which it 
leaves on the minds of expatriated negroes. The account re- 
spects a legacy left to the Institution by a black man of the 
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name of James Martin, who died at Clifton, near Bristol, in 
Sept. 1813, and was communicated by the Rev. John Greig, 
Worcester, 2 member of this Institution : 


‘ Martin informed Mr. Greig, that he recollected living very hap- 
pily with his father and mother, brothers and sisters, in a small town 
in Africa ; —that one night a great number of people came from a 
distance, and surprised and set fire to the town ; — that he believed 
many of the inhabitants were taken away prisoners; and that he, 
(being young) was carried upon a man’s shoulders, for several days 
together, to the sea-coast, where he was put on board a ship, taken 
to the West Indies, and sold to a planter ;—and that, from the time 
he was carried off from his native town, he never saw any of his rela- 
tions, nor knew what became of them. In the West Indies he was 
afterwards purchased by a British officer, and was brought by him 
to England. 

« Mr. Greig understanding that Martin kept some money, which 
he had saved from his wages as a servant, in an insecure place, ad- 
vised him to invest it in the public funds; and, as he had no relations 
in this country to claim-the property after his death, in case of his 
dying intestate, Mr. pore. | suggested to him the propriety of mak- 
ing a will, and, after explaining to him the nature of the African 
Institution, advised him to leave his little property to this Society. 
He said he would consider of it ; and soon after inquired of Mr. 
Greig, whether there was any Society for building churches in Africa. 
Upon being told of the Church Missionary Society for Africa and 
the East, he said he should like to leave his money equally between 
that Society and the African Institution. His will was drawn and 
executed accordingly, and his bequest has since been received.’ 


We find in the Ninth Report a full account of the negocia- 
tions and treaties formed by our Government on the subject of 
the slave-trade ; and of the efforts of our plenipotentiaries, when 
they could not obtain the consent of France and Spain to its in- 
stantaneous abolition, to prescribe certain limits to which the 
trade should be confined for the respective periods of five and 
eight years. Lord Castlereagh and the Duke of Wellington, it 
is observed, continued to press on the French government the 
restriction of its slave-trade to the south of the Line; and 
they at length so far succeeded as to procure an injunction to 
be issued by the Minister of the Marine, prohibiting the trade 
to the north of Cape Formosa, a point situated at about the 
fourth degree of north latitude. For a proof of the pertinacity 
of France on the subject of the slave-trade, a stronger evidence 
cannot be afforded than the fact here adduced by the Directors of 
the African Institution: viz. that, though Great Britain offered 
to cede to France an island in the West Indies, on condition that 
she would agree to an immediate abolition, the ofer was 


declined. — As to Spain, it is hoped that she will agree to make 
the 
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the Equator the northern instead of the southern boundary of 
the slave-trade. 
Among other particular causes of regret, 


‘¢ The Directors have to lament the continuance of a very large 
slave-trade in the islands of France and Bourbon. They stated 
last year an opinion respecting the magnitude of this trade ;. and do- 
cuments subsequently received, on which they can place reliance, 
amply prove that their statement was far below the truth; and that 
a trade to a great extent, and attended with many aggravating cir- 
cumstances, , oe been carried on there. The planters, and other in- 
habitants of those colonies, have also shewn a strong disposition to 
contravene the abolition laws, and to evade, or resist, their exe- 
cution by the authorised officers of the British Government: and 
this disposition, instead of being repressed by the judicial authorities 
existing there, under the French constitution, appears to have been 
countenanced, if not sanctioned by them.’— 

‘ A flagrant instance of the slave-trade still carried on to the 
islands of France and Bourbon, and a specimen of the mode of pro- 
curing slaves for the supply of those islands, will be found in the fol- 
lowing documents : 


¢ Statement of a Case of Slave Trading lately detected at the Isles of 
France and Bourbon. 

¢ About the latter end of October, 1814, a schooner, named the 
Aglae, was captured off Port Louis, in the Isle of France, by the 
Magnet government schooner, Captain Vine, after a chace of several 
hours. Inthe hold of the Aglae were discovered more than 150 
negroes, whom it was intended to land in that colony during the 
night. From the testimony of an eye-witness it appears, that on board 


this vessel, of the registered burthen of only 40 tons, with a hold, by 


actual measurement, not three feet high, were stowed seventy men 
chained together in pairs, twenty-two young women, and about sixty 
children, all in a state of perfect nakedness. The only care seemed to 
have been to pack them as close as possible ; and tarpaulin was placed 
over tarpaulin, in order to give the vessel the appearance of being 
laden with a well-stowed cargo of cotton and rice. This vessel was 
registered as the property of one John Salmon, who held several ap- 
pointments in the Isle of France; but he absconded soon after the 
seizure of the vessel, and a considerable reward has been offered in 
vain for his apprehension. It appears that this vessel came last from 
the Seychelles, a cluster of small islands in the African seas; and, 
during the nine months preceding her capture, had made many slave- 
trading expeditions, When captured, there were but three bags of 
rice remaining on board : so that if the voyage had been retarded by 
stress of weather, or by the calms which frequently prevail in those 
Jatitudes, the consequences must have been dreadful. 


© Specimen of the Mode of procuring Slaves for the Supply of the 
Isles of France and Bourbon. 


‘ The following is the case of a Madagascar girl, named Frances, 
rescued from slavery in the Isle ef France, and recently brought to 
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this country by Mrs. Power, the wife of the gentleman mentioned in 
the body of the Report. 

‘It appears from the testimony of this girl, that she was born in the 
island of Madagascar, of free parents; that she lost her father when quite 
an infant, and that her mother gained a livelihood by manufacturing the \ 
blue petticoats and shirts usually worn by the natives of Madagascar. 
When about nine years of age, she was at play in the fields with three 
other children. They were all suddenly seized by the black servants 
of a Frenchman resident in Tamatave, the chief town of Madagascar. 
After having been confined separately for a considerable time, they 
were put on board a vessel with several others. She says they were 
three months at sea, waiting for a favourable opportunity to land the, 
cargo of slaves without being discovered. In the mean time, the 
vessel was observed by a British sloop of war, and, being chased, 
captured, and carried into Port Louis, and there condemned, the 
slaves were removed to the Custom-house, where she was clothed. 
She was thence taken into the service of Mr. Power’s family.’ 


In both of these Reports, the Directors complain of the 
embarrassment experienced in the disposal of the captured 
negroes. We cannot afford our readers a clearer view of what 
has hitherto been done in this business, than by copying the 
last annual official return made to the Governor of Sierra 
Leone. 


‘ General Statement of the Disposal of the captured Negroes received 
into the Colony of Sierra Leone, to the oth July, 1814. 


Total Number received - 5925 


Settled in the colony, viz. as free labourers, carpenters, 
sawyers, masons, blacksmiths, &c. ; living in the mountains 
on their farms; the girls at school; the women married in 








the Royal African Corps, &c. - here. 2757 
Entered into his Majesty’s land service, men and boys - 1861 
Women married to the soldiers at the recruiting depdt - 65 
Left the colony, being chiefly natives of the surrounding 

Timmanee, Mandingo, Bullom, and Soosoo countries - 419 
Apprentices whose indentures are in force at the present time 347 
Entered into his Majesty’s navy - - - - 107 
Apprentices out of the colony - - - - 68 

iving as servants at Goree - - - 12 
At the Lancasterian school in Englan - - . 3. 
Stolen from the colony, two to the Havannah and one to the 

Kroo country - - : - - 3 
Died ; chiefly of the scurvy and dropsy, caught on board 283 

Total 5925 
Sierra Leone, . K. MACAULAY, 
gth July, 1814. Sup. captured Negroes.’ 
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Since Africans, in spite of all our vigilance, continue to be 
crouded into slave-ships and transported across the Atlantic, and 
since slavery still exists in our islands, it has been one of the objects 
of the Directors of this Institution, as they cannot break the chain 
of the slave, at least to soften his lot. ‘They have been active, rst, 
in discovering individual acts of tyranny and oppression, for the 
purpose of exposing and punishing the authors ; adly, they 
have offered suggestions for the amelioration of the slaves in 
the colonies, and of the law as it relates to them; and, in the 
last place, they have presented accounts of cases in which the 
abolition-acts are supposed to have been violated. Under the first 
of these heads, various instances of the cruelty of planters to 
their slaves, especially in the smaller islands, have been authen- 
tically reported to the Directors, who do not fail to mark 
such acts of atrocity with their indignant condemnation ; yet it | 
is mortifying to reflect how deeply rooted this evil is in the very 
constitution of West Indian society. ‘The observations here 
made afford a full view of the case : 


¢ They who have reflected, with a view to any practical purpose, 
on the means of correcting this unnatural state of society, will not 
need to be told that it is a subject replete with difficulty. When the 
limited influence and authority of those who are anxious to effect such 
reformations are contrasted with the unbounded power, legislative and, 
domestic, of the men who suppose themselves interested in resisting 
them, it is plain that little could be hoped from a direct and open 
contest with those by whom the laws of the colonies are enacted and 
administered. When it is further recollected how much the consti- 
tutional authority of the executive government is narrowed by the 
rights asserted by the councils and assemblies of the islands, and in 
sO many instances conceded to them; with what caution that autho- 
rity is and must always be exerted; by what various conflicting re- 

resentations truth may be obscured, where the subjects of complaint 
e arisen at so great a distance ; how incessantly, within the bounds 
of the colonies themselves, the prejudices of colour are inflamed by | 
education and custom ; and with what sensitive jealousy every plan of 
reform is watched by those who have embarked their wealth in West- 
Indian securities and speculation ; it will not be thought wonderful 
that the progress of improvement in those islands should be very tardy, 
and that the Directors have hesitated to propose any measures for the 
adoption of the British Parliament, till they could thoroughly investi- 
gate a question so abounding in hazardous alternatives. 

‘ In the mean time, they have not been negligent in lending such 
assistance as has been in their power towards the correction of those 
individual abuses which have been communicated to them ; and they 
are happy to state, that, in several instances, the representations they 
have made to his Majesty’s ministers have been attended with salutary 
consequences.’ 


One point in favour of the man of colour has been determined 


in our colonial courts. Formerly, it was a settled principle 
s¢ that 
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« that a black man is to be reputed to be a slave until the con- 
trary is proved;” now, however, bythe generous exertions of Mr. 
Keane, a formal decision has been made in the Court of King’s 
Bench, in the island of St. Vincent, that ‘this presumption 
against freedom and in favour of slavery was not warranted by 
law.’ — It must afford every humane reader extreme satisfaction 
to observe the assiduity which this board of philanthropists has 
displayed in supplying the wants of the Africans; by sending 
them negro-schoolmasters, previously educated in the Lancas- 
terian school in the Borough-Road, with school-books ; and by 
engaging a medical gentleman to go with vaccine matter to 
Sierra Leone; transmitting also 45,000 pieces of copper-money, 
stamped with an appropriate device. 

On the subject of attempting farther discoveries in the in- 
terior of Africa, nothing more is said in this Report than to 
suggest that a person or persons may be found on the coast 
fitly qualified for the conduct of such a journey ; and to ree 
commend this matter to the patronage of Government, the 
funds of the Institution being quite inadequate to such an 
undertaking. 

When weexamine these Reports, together with the numerous 
documents which are to be found in the Appendices, and when 
we perceive how diligently every species of evidence relative to 
slavery and the slave-trade is collected, we think that they are 
highly honourable to the Institution itself, and must give plea- 
sure to all those who have minds imbued with the principles 
of the Christian religion. 
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Art. VIII. Lives of Caius Asinius Pollio, Marcus Terentius 
Varro, and Cneius Cornelius Gallus. With Notes and Illustrations. 
By the Reverend E. Berwick. Crown 8vo. pp. 178. Boards. 
Triphook. 1814. 

I’ the minute and studied account which we gave of Mr. 
Berwick’s former publications in vol, Ixxili. p. 277., we 

ventured, on original grounds of investigation, totally to dis 

sent from his representation of the character of Messala 

Corvinus; and much to innovate on the received hypothesis 

concerning Apollonius of Tyana. We have no similar protest 

to file against the new biographies now before us; on the 
contrary, they appear to us to describe with equity the persons 
delineated ; and, as in solidity of judgment, so in the arts of 

composition, we here discern a marked increase of skill, a 

gtowth towards maturity. ‘The disposition of the incidents is 

more natural and easy, the references are more numerous and 
precise, and the dimensions of the parts are better proportioned 
to 
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to their relative importance. Still, room is left for higher ex. 
cellence: pedigrees, which should precede the lives, terminate 
them; Rollin and Blackwell are used as authorities, whereas the 
original antient passages on which they rely should have been 
adduced, and their inferences re-examined: a more lucid flow 
of narrative, less incumbered with quotation, document, and 
nomenclature, would facilitate attention, and exhibit more dis- 
tinct reflections to the memory ; and, lastly, all discussion that 
was necessary should have been thrown into notes ;—no 
modern names ought to occur in the text of classical antient 
biography. 

The first life is that of Caius Asinius Pollio, whose grand- 
father Herius was a petty provincial mayor at Marrucinum, 
near Alba, whence his father migrated to Rome. Pollio and 
his younger brother were born about the year 675, A. U.C. and 
previously to that migration, if we may make this inference from 
the name of the younger being Marrucinus. The poet Catullus 
praises Asinius Pollio as a boy of drollery and wit: but men- 
tion from such a quarter is not favourable to the supposition 
of early purity of habits: while the younger brother was 
notoriously ‘‘ good for nothing,” and has been satirized as a 
stealer of napkins at the supper-tables to which he was ad- 
mitted. — Since Catullus knew the two Pollios in their 
youth, it should seem that they were soldiers under Julius 
Cesar, when he was quartered at Verona, and had lodgings 
in the house of the father of Catullus;—and they must 
already have been honoured with the patronage of Czsar 
to have visited the family in which he resided. Asinius Pollio 
was an officer of merit, and was intrusted by Cesar with a 
separate command. He passed the Rubicon with his patron; 
he invaded Sicily in defiance of Cato; he waged efficacious 
war in Dalmatia; and Cesar rewarded his services by the 
profitable government of Spain. After the death of Cesar, 
Pollio hesitated about the course to be pursued, and corre- 
sponded with Cicero, as if for advice: but he finally decided 
on supporting Anthony ; and, after the battle of Actium, he 
declared his adhesion to Augustus. Mr. Berwick materially 
mis-translates the passage of Paterculus, at p. 30., in which this 
profession of allegiance is recorded. ‘Tacitus calls Pollio fers- 
cious, on what evidence it is not known; unless his listening 
with impatience to an elegy on the death of Cicero may be 
supposed to authorize the charge; or the fact that Quintius, 
his father-in-law, was included in the proscription. 

Pollio was distinguished rather for the force than the grace 
of his oratory, which he is said to have rated higher than his 
- hearers estimated it. He attempted tragedy, and wrote a his- 
tory 
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tory which is justly regretted; for he had an independent 
spirit, and harboured ‘Timagenes when under the frown of 
Augustus. From acquired or inherited property, he became 
very rich, and spent his income nobly : Virgil, Horace, Gallus, 
and Varro, were among his favourite guests and companions 5 
and he founded a magnificent public library at Rome, which 
was adorned with busts and statues of the learned. ‘Tis 
library Mr. Berwick states to have been the first which was 
ublic at Rome: but, in the life of Varro, he admits that 
Lucullus had previously opened his fine collection of books to 
the people. Perhaps the library of Lucullus remained as pri- 
vate property, and that of Pollio was the first foundation- 
library. * 

Pollio had four sons, of whom the third became head of 
the family, and a daughter married to Afserninus; and in 
teaching rhetoric to Marcellus, his grandson by this marriage, 
Pollio took great pleasure in his old age. Descendants from 
him sat on the imperial throne, which circumstance has con- 
tributed to the progressive varnish of his reputation: but the 
praise of Virgil has done more :—perhaps the poet’s farm had 
been comprehended in the confiscated lands granted to Pollio, 
and .was liberally restored. 

Marcus Terentius Varro was born in the year of Rome 
637. Serving under Pompey against the pirates, he merited a 
naval crown; and he took part with his commander in the civil 
wars of the republic. ‘The leisure which his military duties 
allowed was devoted to literature; he was intimate with 
Cicero, dedicated to him a work on grammar, and received 
from him the literary attention of being introduced into one of 
the academic dialogues. Varro was proscribed, but exempted 
from the sentence of death by Anthony, at the solicitation of 
Calenus, and of Pollio: though his property and books were 
all confiscated. He lived to the age of a hundred, and was 
indebted for the comfort of his declining years to Pollio, to 
whom he was in some degree librarian. He wrote many books, 
of which Mr. Berwick with meritorious industry has endea- 
voured to make out a complete catalogue, which we transcribe: 


‘1. De Cultu Deorum liber. —This is noticed by St. Augustine 
in his seventh book; wherein he says, Varro considers God to be not 
only the soul of the world, but the world itself; to prove which, he 
quotes two verses from Valerius Soranus to that effect. 


‘ Jupiter omnipotens, regum rex ipse, Deusque 
Progenitor, genetrixque Defm, Deus unus et omnis. 





* The words of Pliny are: “ Qui primus bibliothecam dicando in- 
genia hominum rem publicam ftcit.”’ 
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These verses Varro expounds, and calling the giver of seed the male, 
and the receiver the female, accounted Jove the world, that both 
giveth all seed itself, and receiveth it into itself. 

‘2. De rerum humanarum Antiquitatibus, in twenty-five books, 
et Divinarum, in sixteen, addressed to Caius Cesar. 

‘ St. Augustine mentions these books particularly, and gives the 
subjects of each. Of the former he says, that the first six treated 
of men, the second six of places, the third of the seasons, and the 
fourth of things; but that the remaining one, which makes up the 
number twenty-five, and whith he says treats of things in general, 
is placed at the beginning, as an argument to the whole. Of the 
latter, which treated of Divine Things, he says the first ternary 
discoursed of pontiffs, augurs, and the quindecimviri; the second 
ternary, of chapels, sacred edifices, and religious places; the third 
of holidays, the Circensian games, and scenic diversions; the fourth 
of consecrations, private sacrifices, and public ones; the fifth, of 
such deities as were known; next, of those that were unknown; and 
lastly, of both together. The remaining book, which completes the 
number sixteen, 1s placed at the beginning as an argument to them 
all. 

¢ Dionysius Halicarnensis calls the foregoing books Archaiologia, 
from which he quotes the following passage, namely, that the towns 
of the Aborigines were situate in the Reatine country, not far from 
the Appennine hills: in other parts of his history, Varro’s authority 
is strictly followed. 

‘ 3. De vitd Populi Romani, addressedto Atticus. The eleventh 
book of this work is praised by Nonius, in his chapter in Pauper- 
tates., Vossius says, all the books are noticed by Fabius, in his first 
book and eighth chapter. 

‘ 4. De Genté Populi Romani, in four books, which are mentioned 
by Arnobius and others. 

‘ 5. De Initiis Urbis Romane liber, noticed by Quintilian. 

‘6. De Republica libri, of which the twentieth is mentioned by 
Nonius, and is called Airias, sive cause. Books of similar description 
amongst the Greeks were written by Callimachus, Butas,and Plutarch. 

‘7. De Philosophia liber ; in this book, according to St. Augustine, 
Varro has examined the various sects of philosophy, of which he 
specifies 280; and from them all adopts the sect of the o/d academy 
for his own use. 

‘ 8. Liber secundus de Forma Philosophie, mentioned by Charisius. 

‘ g. Novem Libri disciplinarum, addressed to Marcus A‘lius Rufus; 
amongst which is one on the subject of architecture, according to the 
report of Vitruvius. 

‘ 10. Hebdomadum, sive de imaginibus libri; from the eleventh 
book of which, it is said Charisius made some advantage. If I am 
not mistaken, adds Fabricius, Varro pourtrayed the pictures of seven 
illustrious men in each of the said books. Pliny, as we have observed 
before, has given the pictures of 700 famous men. Vossius says, the 
Hebdomades contained the portraits and panegyrics of learned men, 
as appears evident from Symmachus’s letters to Ausonius. The pa- 
negyric that was annexed to the picture of Demetrius Phalereus is 
still preserved. 

‘ Hic 
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‘ Hic Demetrius zneas tot aptu’ est, 
Quot luces habet annus absolutus. 


This Demetrius has obtained as many brazen statues as there are days 
ina complete year. a my 
‘ 11. De proprietaté Scriptorum, quoted by Nonius in Liguidum. 
‘ 12. Theatrales sive de actionibus Scenicis libri, quoted by Priscian 
in his third book, and by Charisius in his fifth. 
_© 13. De Scenicis originibus libri, mentioned by Nonius and Chari- 
sius. 
‘14. De Poetis libri, noticed by Gellius and Priscian. | 
¢ 15. Libri de Poematibus, of which the second is noticed by Chea- 
risius. — Diomedes praises the poetical books of Varro. 
‘16. De Plautinis Comedis liber.—Varro, in examining what 
plays of Plautus were genuine, has selected 21, which are termed 


Varronian, from the others which he ‘considered as doubtful. In 


comedy we are greatly deficient, says Quintilian, though Varro is of 
the same opinion with /Elius Stolo in asserting, that if the muses 
were to speak in Latin, they would make use of the language of 
Plautus. 

‘197. Libri de Plautinis questionibus, quoted by Nonius. This 
must be, one would suppose, a continuation of the preceding article. 

‘ 18. Epistolicarum questionum libri, of which the 18th is cited 
by Charisius. , 

‘ 19. Epistole, addressed to Caius Cxsar, Fabius, Marcus Sulpi- 
tius, Fusius, Nero, Marcellius, Servius Sulpicius, Oppian, &c. 

* Varro, in his letters to Appianus says, that the Commentary which 
he gave Pompey when first elected Consul, called “ Isagogicum de 
officio Senatus Habendi,’’ was lost; but Gellius acquaints us that 
many things on the same subject are to be found in his fourth book of 
Epistolary Questions. 

‘ 20. De Bibliothecis; the second book of this treatise is cited by 
Charisius. 

‘ 21. Liber de Vitd sud, quoted by the same author as the pre- 
ceding. 

© 22. Complexionum Librum sexium, citat Diomedes. 

© 23. Ad Libonem Liber. Macrobius alludes to this book in the 
14th chapter, and second book of his Satires. 

© 24. Annales Libri, of which the third book is cited by Charisius, 
who as we learn from Vossius, says that Servius Tullius was the first 
man who caused silver to be coined, which exceeded what was coined 
in the days of Varro by four scruples. 

‘ 25. Belli Punici Secundi Librum Secundum, citat Priscianus. 

‘ 26. Libri de Familiis Trojanis.—This book treats of the families 
that followed /Eneas into Italy. 

‘ 27. De Gradibus necessitudinum—on the Degrees of Relation- 
ship, Servius says he wrote a book. 

* 28. Rhetoricorum libri, of which the 2oth is praised by Nonius. 

© 29. Tepe xapaxrnpwr, the third book of which is commended by 
Charisius. 

© 30. Libri de Lingua Latind ad Marcellum, of which the seventh 
book is praised by Rufinus, in his dissertation de Metris Terentianis. 

N 2 ‘31. Libri 
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© 31. Libri de Similitudine Verborum.—The second book of this 
treatise is quoted by Priscian: hence it is probable that these books 
were-a part of the preceding, on the Latin tongue. : 
‘ 32. De Usilitaté Sermonis, of which the fourth book is noticed 
by Charisius. 
‘ 33. De Compositione Satyrarum, mentioned by Nonius. 
¢ Here endeth Fabricius’s fie of names. 
© 34. Sisenna, sive de Historia, mentioned by Vossius. 
¢ 35. A Treatise on Navigation, mentioned by Vegetius. 
¢ 36. Tricipitina or Tricarenus, a Satyrical History of the triple 
Alliance between Cesar, Pompey, and Crassus. 
¢ Besides all the aforesaid enumerated treatises, I must notice his 
panegyric on Porcia, alluded to by Cicero in one of his letters to 
Atticus, wherein he says, ‘ I am inclined to reperuse Varro’s pane- 
gyvic: for I read it so cursorily, that many things may have escaped 
me.”? This panegyric was probably written in imitation of Cicero, 
who compiled a little treatise in the way of a funeral encomium, in 
raise of Porcia, the sister of Cato and wife of Domitius Aheno- 
Barbus. From the above list of his literary labours, though far from 
being complete, well might Quintilian exclaim, 
¢ Quam multa, imo pené omnia tradidit Varro.’ 


It will be perceived from this list that Varro was the ency- 
clopedist of his time, an accomplishment which confers on 
conversation the power of interesting and of instrueting; yet 
so inferior is knowlege to intellect, that the compilations of 
erudition presently grow old, and furnish only some fragments 
of brick and stone to build into the edifices of their successors. 
Pliny was much indebted to the works of Varro, and has 
= preserved to us all that was most worth knowing in 

em. 

Cneius Cornelius Gallus was born of an equestrian family 
in the year of Rome 687, at Forum-julii Carnorum, now Friuli. 
Early in life he became attached to Octavius Czesar, whose for- 
tunes he followed through the perils of the civil war, and from 
whom he received in recompence the rich government of 
fEgypt. The guest of Mecenas, the friend of Virgil, an 
agreeable poet, and a jovial companion, he seemed to have to 
sigh only for the constancy of his mistress. He formed, 
however, at Alexandria, some connection with the friends of 
figyptian independence, which was interpreted at Rome as a 
conspiracy against the state; and the senate tried him, con- 
fiscated his property, and sentenced him to exile: but he pre- 
ferred a voluntary death to acquiescence in thisdoom. Augustus. 
lamented the event, and complained that he had not been al- 
lowed to define in what degree his friend had offended him.-—— 
The poems of Gallus are dost to us, unless the Ciris be one of 
them : they were chiefly love-elegies, and are ranked by Quin- 
- tilian below those of ‘Tibullus. 

| The 
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‘The present volume may be read certainly with instruction, 
and probably with amusement: but it scarcely demands ene 
tire confidence, and is not drawn up with conspicuous elegance. 
We observe even symptoms of feebleness in classical acquire- 
ment: we have already noticed a mis-translation of Velleius 
Paterculus at p.30.; and another occurs at p.1§§-, in which the 
following Latin distich is incorrectly rendered : 


<¢ Non fuit opprobrio celebrasse Lycorida Gallo, 
Sed linguam nimio non tenuisse mero ;” 


© Lycoris praising, none could Gallus blame, 
And wine, not verses, furnished all his fame $ 


whereas the meaning of Ovid is rather, 


Not the loose pen on Gallus brought his fine, 
But the loose tongue that wanton’d o’er his wine. 


We recommend it to this author’to consider his past efforts 
as studies, or exercitations, rather than as finished perform- 
ances; and to re-cast them in a more neat and correct form, or 
mould. He has now before him the mass of old document 
to be consulted: but from that mass he may, by comparative 
collocation, derive a completer insight into the native character 
and orderly progress of his heroes. Our own times have been 
fruitful of civic broils; and interesting parallels with modern 
characters might be added to some of the lives. — His style is 
unaffected, but unpruned: his reflections are rational, but not 
penetrating. 


a 





Arr. IX. The Minor Poems of Robert Southey. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
18s. Boards. Longmanand Co. 1815. 


46 OS hac novimus esse nibil,” says the Laureat in his title- 

page ; and we conclude that the reason for his re-pub- 
ication of these acknowleged ‘ nothings” is the feeling 
contained in another classical quotation : 


66 Scire tuum nibil est, nisi te scire boc sciat alter ;” 


which may thus be burlesqued : 


To know yourself nothing is nothing at all, 
Unless to the world ‘ I am nothing” you bawl; 


and certainly Mr. Southey has succeeded in establishing this 
truth, as far as the present volumes are concerned. Why he 
should re-publish a collection of trifles, few indeed of which 
are worthy of his present deserved reputation, we shall not 
weary ourselves with conjecturing: but we shall endea- 
voir to give that air of novelty to these poems, which so 
N 3 many 
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inany of them seemingly want, by considering them as sus- 
ceptible of an application to more subjects than those to which 
they profess to be applicable, (as containing more, in short, 
than meets the ear,) and therefore, no doubt, intended by the 
author to receive their due interpretation from his discerning 
critics. We do not presume to have thoroughly entered into 
the hidden sense of all, or even the greater portion, of the 
early or the later compositions in these volumes: but to some 
of them we trust that we have discovered as true a key as the 
key to the Lock in the days of Pope. 

First, then, we would ask the most unsuspicious of our 
readers, whether it be possible to mistake the subjoined extract 
from the first poem of the first volume, in its esoteric mean- 
ing : — whether, in a word, we do not see who the favoured 
poet and the applauding sovereign really are, whom we con- 
template under the shadows of Darius and Zorobabel? The 
wery position of this poem, in the threshold as it were of the 
temple here dedicated to Czesar *, indicates to the initiated 
mind the secret design of the writer. We will not anticipate, 
however, the pleasure which the reader must feel from his own 
discovery of these latent significations, and shall therefore pro- 
ceed to lay before him, without farther preface, some of the 
pregnant ambiguities to which we have alluded. 


Ouppeire puolas 


The Jewish poets are in conference, to determine on what sub- 
jects they shall sing before the Persian monarch. They are, in 
fact, contending for the prize of poetry ; for a species, perhaps, 
of Hebrew laureatship: but this is a mere conjecture. 


‘ To them Zorobabel: ** On themes like these 
Seek ye the Monarch of mankind to please ; 
To wine superior, or to Power’s strong arms, 
Be mine to sing resistless woman’s charms. 
To him victorious in the rival lays 
Shall just Darius give the meed of praise ; 
The purple robe his honour’d frame shall fold, 
The beverage sparkle in his cup of gold ; 
A golden couch support his bed of rest, 
The chain of honour grace his favour’d breast ; . 
His the rich turban, Fis the car’s array, 
O’er Babylon’s high wall to wheel its way, 
And for his wisdom seated on the throne, 
For the King’s Cousin shall the Bard be known.” ? 








* Virgil, to be sure, says, 
«In MEDIO mihi Cesar erit, templumque tenebit 3”? 


but this is not the only instance in which Mr. Southey differs from 
that author. : ” 


‘ | What 
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What the ‘ beverage,’ indistinctly mentioned above, may 
have precisely been, we cannot presume to determine: but, if 
we were to hazard another conjecture on so dark a subject, we 
should say Malmsey, or Sack, as likely as any thing. 

The rival poems are too long for insertion: but they are 
really very spirited and good ; and yet Zorobabel justly carries 
off the prize. — We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of re- 
cording his triumph: 

¢ Then just and generous, thus the Monarch cries, 
«¢ Be thine, Zorobabel, the well-earn’d prize. 
The purple robe of state thy form shall fold, 
The beverage sparkle in thy cup of gold; 
The golden couch, the car, and honour’d chain, 
Requite the merits of thy favour’d strain, 
And raised supreme the ennobled race among 
Be call’d My Cousin for the victor song. 
Nor these alone the victor song shall bless, 
Ask what thou wilt, and what thou wilt possess.” ’ 


We acknowlege that we are puzzled by what follows: we 
shall therefore be satisfied with giving our gravest meed of praise 
to the spirit and expression of the passage, and proceed to other 
indications of the design of the whole work; the celebration 
of the present zera under various types and images. 

The ¢ Poems concerning the Abolition of the Slave-trade’ bear 
too obvious an aliusion in their very title, to make it ne- 
cessary for us to prove the justness of our interpretation by any 
extracts: while the ‘ Verses spoken in the Theatre at Oxford, on 
the Installation of Lord Grenville,’ are as clearly of.a political 
nature, and doubtless equally intended to receive a compli- 
mentary direction from some judicious interpreter. ‘© The 
Botany Bay Eclogues’ are, we presume, re-published at this 
period as a covert recommendation to the Government to 
extend the practice of transportation to sundry great public 
defaulters. ‘The * Sonnets’ are indeed of more delicate appli- 
cation, and have escaped all the refinement of Eleusinian inter- 
pretation which we have been able to bestow on most of them. 
Still in some instances they yield to the patent key which we 
fancy that we have obtained. The unpromising career of the 
poet in his first efforts after fame, and the uncourtly tendency at 
least of some of his writings, until they were rightly explained, 
as at present, are intimated in the following exordium : 


‘ With many a weary step at length I gain 
Thy summit, Lansdown’ 





{ Sonnet vi.) 


Perhaps the subjoined also may not, be without its meaning: 
but we are not sanguine in our guesses : 


N 4 | ‘ Beware 
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‘ Beware a speedy friend, the Arabian said, | 
And wisely was it he advised distrust.’ ( Sonnet xi.) 


¢ Farewell my home, my home no longer now,’ _( Sonnet xv.) 


may likewise imply a change of sentiments as well as of seat 
(vide the Political Dictionary, article “ Rat,”’) not destitute 
of a double signification. — Sonnet xuith, ‘To a Goose,’ has no 
doubt its secret meaning; and as to the following there can 
be little hesitation in applying it: 








































¢ I marvel not, O sun! that unto thee 
In adoration man should bow the knee.’ 


With the ¢ Mono-dramas,’ and the ‘ Amatory Poems of Abel 
Shufflebottom,’ we shall not interfere; the latter have some 
really humourons touches in them, and some heavy attempts to 
be witty; — and this is the very character of parody and bur- 
lesque. ‘* Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria,” &c. —Some of 
the lyric poems are highly animated : but those on ¢ Horror,’ 
¢ Contemplation,’ and *‘ Remembrance,’ bear too great a resem- 
blance to one another.— The ‘Dactylics and Sapphics,’ although 
confessedly written for the old era, are most adroitly adapted 
to the new. ‘£ Youth and Age’ well express the changes in our 
opinions; and the lines ‘On my own Miniature Picture, taken 
at two Years of Age,’ begin admirably for the purpose of the 
author. 

¢ And I was once like this !’ 


* * * * * j%€© & 





¢ Twenty Years 
Have wrought strange alterations !’ 


We hasten to the ‘ Inscriptions’ in the second volume, many 
of which not only tend still farther to convince us of the 
writer’s real object in these re-publications and additions, but 
possess a solid merit with which we are sincerely delighted. 
We commence our extracts from this best portion of the Minor 
Poems with the glowing Inscription ‘For a Column at New- 
bury?’ 

¢ Art thou a Patriot, Traveller? . . On this field 
Did Falkland fall, the blameless and the brave, 
Beneath a Tyrant’s banners. ... Dost thou boast 
Of loyal ardour ? Hambden perished here, 
The rebel Hambden, at whose glorious name 
‘The heart of every honest Englishman 
Beats high with conscious pride. Both uncorrupt, 
Friends to their common country both, they fought, 
They died in adverse armies. ‘T'raveller ! 
if with thy neighbour thou should’st not accord; 
In charity remember these good men, 


And quell all angty and injurious thoughts. = —«- 1796.” 
The 
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The ‘Inscription for a Monument in the New Forest,’ ex- 
pressive of strong detestation of the memory of William Rufus, 
is also striking 3 the Epitaph on King John is very animated; ~ 
and that which duly celebrates Judge Jefferies is truly com- 
mendable: but the 16th Inscription, ‘ For a ‘Tablet at Penshurst,’ 
is our principal favourite, and we must therefore present it to 
our readers at the risk of re-introducing them to a well- 
known acquaintance : 


¢ Are days of old familiar to thy mind, 

O reader? Hast thou let the midnight hour 

- Pass unperceived, whilst thou in fancy lived 
With high-born beauties and enamour’d chiefs, 
Sharing their hopes, and with a breathless joy 
‘Whose expectation touch’d the verge of pain, 
Following their dangerous fortunes? 1f such lore 
Hath ever thrill’d thy bosom, thou wilt tread, 
As with a pilgrim’s reverential thoughts, 
The groves of Penshurst. Sidney here was born, 
Sidney, than whom no gentler, braver man 
His own delightful genius ever feign’d, 
Illustrating the vales of Arcady 
With courteous courage and with loyal loves. 
Upon his natal day the acorn here 
Was planted. It grew up a stately oak, 
And in the beauty of its strength it stood 
And flourish’d, when his perishable part 
Had moulder’d dust to dust. That stately oak 
Itself hath moulder’d now, but Sidney’s fame 
Endureth in his own immortal works, 1799.” 


These are the passages which do honour to the author’s 
genius; — to the author of Madoc and Roderick: — these, also, 
are the passages which prove his undying love of liberty, and 
that his motto ever was and will be 


“¢ Non ante revellar < 


tuumque 
Nomen, Libertas, et inanem prosequar umbram.” 


The third volume contains nothing but ballads and metrical 
tales, with which the public are mostly well acquainted ; and 
we therefore here conclude our notice of these unimportant 


little volumes, addressing the Laureat at parting with the sort 
of quotation which he seems to love : 





“ S: quid novisti rectius istis, 


Candidus imperti.” 
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Art. X. Laura; or an Anthology of Sonnets, (on the Petrarcan 
Model, ) and Elegiac Quatuorzains; English, Italian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, French, and German; original and translated; great Part 
never before publisht. With a Preface, Critical and Biographic ; 
Notes, and Index. By Capel Lofft. 5 Vols.. Crown 8vo. 

ah. 10s. Boards. Crosby and Co. 1814. 


We confess that we never yet conceived a very great affec- 

tion for sonnets; ‘and we had always, till now, been 
taught to consider thém as a minor species of poetry, well cal- 
culated, if conceived with sensibility and executed with ten- 
derness, to inspire a transient sensation of pleasure, but of too 
feeble and too light a texture to exalt the mind to that pitch of 
intellectual elevation which is the sole attribute of a nobler 
muse. Indeed, the sonnet appears, from its very nature, to be 
incapable of doing this ; since its sphere is confined within the 
limits of elegance and neatness, of soft expression and re- 
fined idea.’ All variety of character, therefore, all dignity of 
style, and all delineation of the contrasting colours and the 
different shades of contending passions, must in course at once 
be laid aside, where the whole object is restricted to a few 
agreeable concetti, and the skilful adaptation of certain pret- 
tinesses of language to sentiments of delicate and pleasing 
simplicity. Not that we are by any means insensible to the 
ever-new and tender strainsof such poets as Petrarca, the Tassos, 
Sannazaro, and Ariosto; or to the merits of our own country- 
men, Spenser, Sydney, Milton, and Gray ; — all that we wish 
19 Not to see the sonnet and the sonneteer outstepping the path 
which universal consent has assigned to them in the range of 
poetry, nor claiming that higher station which is alone the meed 
of greater achievements and a higher strain of minstrelsy. 
The Sonnet of Petrarca, for instance, may no doubt, in suo 
.genere, be regarded as forming models of purity, elegance, and 
sweetness, and as displaying the perfection perhaps of their 
peculiar style: but who would venture to place either those or 
any such effusions of the same school, in competition with the 
majestic chords which reverberate in every line of the Inferno, 
or the Gerusalemme liberata ? , 

Mr. Lofft, however, seems to be the avowed advocate of a 
contrary doctrine, since in his preface he expatiates much on 
‘ the dignity of the sonnet, and enumerates a whole series of names 
which, we are told, ¢ stand in the first order of human excellence.’ 
We suspect that a long and habitual study of his favourite 
pursuit has here beguiled him of his better judgment; and that 
his zeal to promote the honour of these souls illustrious” has 
induced him to sing their glories in a more enraptured tone of 
praise than either the dignity (if he will have it so) of their 
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poetry, or the acknowleged celebrity of their fame, can justify. 
The perusal of this preface is no sinecure, since it consists of 
201 pages of close print, and, together with an appendix, oc- 
cupies the whole of the first volume. It descants for some 
time on ‘the peculiar amenity, purity, and tenderness of that 
style of poetry,’ by which we are informed the manners of Italy 
and progressively of Europe have been so happily influenced ; — 
it then enters into a most dreadfully long prose on ‘ the nature, 
distinction, and definition, of the major and minor systems of 
quatuorzains, terzinos, ternaries, and terzettes,’ as well as their 
analogy to music, which requires much musical enthusiasm to 
comprehend, and considerable credulity to believe to be peculiar 
to the sonnet alone, and not equally applicable to every species 
of poetry; —and at length it passes on to a biographical account 
of the principal sonneteers, from the days of Guido d’Arezzo, 
the inventor of ‘the regular system,’ who flourished in 1250, 
to those of the great Alfieri, who died in 1803, inclusive. 
This is indeed a very wide field; comprehending the life, 


parentage, and education of a very large collection of authors, — 


about whom the generality of mankind will probably remain 
for ever in a state of indifference; as well as many of those 
favourites of the Muse who, from their peculiar pre-eminence 
and celebrity, will always be endeared to the recollection of 
every man of talents and liberal education. ‘The detail is pro- 
bably compiled chiefly from the voluminous and justly cele- 
brated works of ‘Tiraboschi and Crescimbeni, from whose ideas 
the author appears rather largely to have borrowed, but whose 
impartial and unerring judgment he has very conspicuously 
failed to imbibe. We wish that he had omitted altogether the 
jejune mention of some of the minor tribe, in order to have 
infused colours of a more glowing and vivid brilliancy into 
characters of universal interest. "Who can be ignorant of the 
birth-place or the age of Dante? or that ‘his poems, with 
much of imagination and sublimity, and even of occasional 
sweetness, have much harshness and obscurity, both of style 
and sentiments, amid a peculiar splendour of genius?’ —<¢ If his 
excellences,’ continues Mr. L., ¢ are less striking, his defects and 
faults are also less in his sonnets. These have simplicity, 
perspicuity, and even pathos.’ That the sonnets of this great 
master of the song have the same spirit and sublimity which 
are inherent in all his works, we are ready to acknowlege: but 
if it be meant to be hence inferred that the sonnets of Dante 
are in any degree fit to be compared with what are here termed, 
xar’ etoyny, ‘his extended poems,’ we must beg leave to assert 
our most decided dissent. A little recollection, indeed, of the 
circumstances attendant on the melancholy history of his life 
will 
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will soon assure us that this could never be the case; and that® 
mind so harassed by the troubles of faction, so embittered bi 
disappointment, and so exasperated by injury, was not likely to 
attain so much success in works of tenderness and simplicity 
as in the bolder flights of satire and invective. The noble 
ambition and patriotic ardour, which characterized the early 
years of Dante, it is well known, were foiled by the resentment 
of party-spirit, and defeated by the influence of more powerful 
opponents. With a mind incapable of enduring the bitterness 
of disappointed vanity, and a heart too irritable to bear the 
sh.me of vexation, he willingly withdrew from the public scene 
of past calamity, and from the tumults with which his country 
was agitated, trusting for future safety to the tranquillity of 
private life. In the retirement of exile, to which his later years 
were dedicated, he hurled the shafts of resentment against those 
who had been principally instrumental to his humiliation, and 
mingled all the graces and fascinations of poetry with the 
bitterness of insatiable indignation. The hypocritical iniquity, 
the daring outrages, and the despotic edicts of the Pope, the 
genealogy of Philippe de Valois, and his disputed right to the 
throne of France, were subjects well adapted to the virulence 
of the satirist ; while the awful mysteries of a future state, the 
felicities of paradise, the expiations of purgatory, and the 
torments of hell, were as peculiarly fitted to exercise the ims 
agination of the poet. | 
‘Towards the time of the decease of this father of the Italian 
epic, Petrarca was beginning to acquire celebrity, less sublime 
and less striking, but milder, more graceful, and on the whole 
more pleasing than that of his predecessor. In misfortune, hows 
ever, their fates were in some degree assimilated, since they were 
both sufferers from unmerited and unexpected disappointment. 
Yet the grief of the former, though equally or perhaps more 
severe, was of a less public and humiliating nature; and 
calamity, which exasperated the mind of Dante, softened and 
refined the soul of Petrarca. The relentless obduracy of Laura 
never entirely overwhelmed a mind which had been supported 
by the hopes of ultimate attainment, until death put an end to 
the sweets of expectation ;—sweets, which, while they mitigated 
the bitterness of despair, inspired tenderness of feeling and 
delicacy of sentiment, and tuned the soul of the poet to the 
perception of those soft and elegant refinements which are the 
leading features of his song. In either case, though nature 
created the genius, a sense of suffering inspired the strain; and 
whether in the frustrations of the schemes of ambition or the 
tortures of unrequited love, it was assuredly the circumstances 
of life which gave the peculiar bent to their inclinations, rs 
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that bias.to their ideas which marks their varieties oi style. 
To the restoration of learning, which was now beginning io 
revive, and to the study of the best classical authors both of 
Greece and Rome, which was daily becoming a more favourite 
pursuit with every man of letters and genius, we are indebted 
for the exquisite taste and sensibility, which, in spite of all 
the tumultuous barbarity of the age, shine so conspicuous in 
the Petrarcan muse. ‘§ This,’ says Mr. Lofft, speaking of the 
poet and his successors, ¢ gave to their style a pure and elevated 
enthusiasm of the loveliest kind, It gave to their sentiments 
'aturn, which their times peculiarly required, both with re- 
ference to taste and morals. And it gave to their poetry a 
charm like that of music, a calm, tender, refined, and high de- 
light, which, instead of corrupting, purified the senses and 
the heart. In the darkness of those days, Petrarch appears as 
a comet: but not rapid, turbid, and transient; a comet, of 
the mildest and most benign lustre; of long continuance in 
our system, and of influence in reviving the poetic atmosphere, 
then nearly stagnant, which, while taste and literature prevail, 
never can be forgotten.’ ) 

After the death of Petrarca, literature was a second time 
beginning to share the fate of all earthly affairs, and gradually 
sinking to decline, when Lorenzo de’ Medici, a prince of the 
highest endowments both as a scholar and a poet, snatched it, 
as the well-judging Crescimbeni observes, from the dangerous 
precipice, and by his own personal endeavours, as well as by 
his encouragement of letters, revived the graces and the sweet- 
ness of Petrarca. We must not here pause to dwell on the 
brilliant genius of this great ornament of his nation and his 
nature, which his learned biographer Mr. Roscoe has so ably 
and so fully delineated: but we cannot forbear to add our 
entire concurrence in the sentiments with which Mr. Lofft 
concludes the brief sketch of Lorenzo’s life, and the account of 
his premature and lamented death. ‘Ina short time he had 
filled a great space; and nothing but utter barbarism over 
spreading Europe and the world can eclipse the lustre which 
his name will carry with it to the remotest posterity.’ 

Among the many candidates for poetic honours, whom the 
example and the learning of Lorenzo brought to light, Sanna- 
zaro, the head of the Neapolitan school, is justly intitled to 
very considerable marks of distinction: but his success, we 
think, is on the whole more brilliant in Latin than in Italian 
poetry. We cannot attend Mr. Lofft in his elaborate account 
of all the band of sonnet-writers, whom he has recorded with 
so much minuteness and precision. Few or none of the Italian 
school appear tohave escaped his observation; and it seems 
that, 
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that, if any one, illustrious for the successful cultivation of 4 
sister art, ever happened, in the simplicity of his soul, to 
scribble even one sad sonnet, his name is immediately en- 
rolled in the honourable catalogue, and gifted with the glories 
of poetic fame. The spirits, we imagine, of Leonardo da Vinci 
and Michael Angelo, would be somewhat surprized, could they 
be made sensible that posterity, long accustomed to consider 
them as indebted for their renown to their success in painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, had, in the 19th century, added a 
new garland to their wreath of celebrity by the insertion of 
their names among the poets of their country. Yet such is 
the zeal of Mr. Lofft in vindicating the merits of his favourite 
style of song, which he thinks has of late years been cruelly 
aspersed, that no one, whose name is in any degree connected 
with renown either in art or science, is omitted if it can be 
brought to embellish and augment the list. — We shall 
conclude our remarks on this part of the work with an extract 
from the author’s account of the celebrated Torquato Tasso ; 
not that it contains any novel ideas, or any information of 
which we have not long been possessed, but as affording a fair 
specimen of the prose-style of the author, whose command 
of language and powers of description we place higher than 
either his judgment or his poetic taste. 


¢ To these litterary endowments, this rare assemblage of poetic 
perfections and of amiable virtues, Heaven had added the gift of a 
correspondent person, a noble form, a countenance which could 
not be seen without esteem and veneration. He excelled in the manly 
and graceful exercises of those days; his courage was gemerous and 
in every sense heroic; his love tender, constant, “Fevated, enthusiastic. 

‘ The calamities of the health of his mind — that too delicate and 
exalted mind for a world like this — enhance if possible our affec- 
tionate admiration of his genius and of his heart. He had base and 
cruel and persevering enemies ; but he could not be deliberately vin- 
dictive.. His wounded sensibility sunk him in melancholy ; and some- 
times in distraction. But whatever the man suffered, the poet was 
still invincible. 

¢ Though almost every species of external calamity, of corporeal 
and maniil sufferings, of humiliation and misery, (so ber as goodness 
and genius can be miserable,) threw the deepest shadow over great 
ne of his life, the superiority of his spirit, and the mild lustre of 

is benignant heart, beam through all. 

‘ His inextinguishable attachment to litterature lost not its anl- 
; mating and consoling splendor in the deepest gloom of his affliction. 
It calmed the storm; it consoled and bore him above the wreck of 
all earthly prospects.’ 


Let us now attend to the Sonnets themselves, which arecol- 


lected chiefly from the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, ome, 
an 
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and German, accompanied by translations, generally from the 
pen of Mr. Lofft himself, but not unfrequently from those of 
his poetical friends. The ensuing translation, by Mr. L., of 
that exquisite sonnet of Petrarca, on the death of Laura, 
“© Quel Rossigniuol che si sdave piagne,” appears to us singularly 
unhappy in not representing the soft and soothing melancholy 
of affliction, which renders the original so extremely beautiful. 
How harsh and stiff is every line, and how unlike the smooth 
flow of “ Qualis populed meerens philomela sub umbré ?” 


* Sweetly as the lone Bightings laments 

His offspring, haply, or his mate most dear, 
And as the wonted umbrage he frequents, 

With sweetness vale and skies are fill’d : —the ear 
Lingers on the lov’d notes! me it presents 

That he through night accompanies my tear. 
While my heart nought but its fond dreams repents, 

Thinking on object so divine, death’s spear 


‘ Could never fall. — How easy to deceive 
The trust of love and hope ! — Those star-like eyes 
Veil’d in the dust to see could I believe? 
But now I feel that I am doom’d to grieve ; 
And to perpetual tears : — and nfid my sighs 
Reflect, what most delights fate for least time will leave.’ 


Far different is the following, by Miss Seward: it is the ad- 
dress of Petrarca to the vale of Vaucluse, the birth-place of his 
infant-passion, endeared to him by so many memorials, and 
still productive of such pleasing though melancholy sensations: 


‘© Fortunate vale! exulting hill, dear plain, 

Where morn and eve my soul’s fair idol stray’d, 

While all your winds that murmur’d through the glade 
Stole her sweet breath ; — yet, yet, your paths retain 
Prints of her step by fount, whose floods remain 
+ In depth unfathom’d, ’mid the rocks that shade, 

With cavern’d arch, their sleep.—Ye streams, that play’d 
Around her limbs in summer’s ardent reign, 

The soft resplendence of those azure eyes 
Ting’d ye with living light. —The envied claim 

These blest distinctions give, my lyre, my sighs, 

My songs record, and from their poet’s flame 

Bid thy wild vale, its rocks, and streams arise, 

Associates still of their bright mistress’ fame.’ 


Some of the translations from the pen of Miss S. W. Finch, 
previously to her marriage with the author, are composed with 
a considerable degree of poetical spirit, though not perhaps 
with the closeness and accuracy of those of her spouse. The 
admirers of the Italian sonnet will easily call to their remem- 
brance 
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brance that beautiful strain, * Ite, rime dolenti,” on the perusal 
of the subsequent translation by this lady; which we think is far 
above mediocrity, and should consider as intitled even to higher 
praise, did we not suspect a slight degree of plagiarism from a 
previous version : 


¢ Go, melancholy rhimes, in pity go, 

And penetrate the marble’s rigid base 

That marks with aweful front, the sacred place 
Where sleeps my Laura in the dust below. 
Yet though on earth her form can never know 

The wonted semblance of its winning grace, 

And though death preys'upon her beauteous face, 
Still shall her voice from heaven’s wide concave flow. 


* Say I am weary of life’s joyless day ; 
Of journeying through this ae waste ! 
I trace her scatter’d leaves which guide my sight : 
° And to the silent tomb my progress haste. 
In hope, though now uncharm’d by her mild ray, 
It soon’ shall meet me in the realms of light.’ 


We are presented with a long series of this lady’s effusions, 
and an equal number of sweet responses from her enamoured 
suitor, sent chiefly during the progress of his flame, either with 
some token of his affection or some compliment on the personal 
and intellectual charms of his mistress. "We must, however, 
reluctantly pass in silence many little pieces of. much interest, 

such as * Onthe Anniversary of our Wedding-day ;’ *« To Mrs. 
Lofft, the Day after her Birth-day ;’ ¢ To Mrs. Lofft, the Day de- 
fore her Birth-day,’ &c. &c. but the following presents to our 
minds a portrait much too picturesque to be omitted. The 
author, we are told, is to be imagined as a Grecian shepherd 
addressing Venus; and we picture him to ourselves in all the 
fantastic costume of Arcadia, with a pastoral crook in one 
hand and a basket of offerings in the other, his flock grazing 
in’ the valley, and the sheep-bell tinkling over the distant hills : 
while he marches, with silent step and slow, to prefer his 
gifts and pour forth his sighs at the shrine of the queen of love 
and beauty : 


¢ Goddess, I offer at thy simple shrine 
These snowy beauties of the opening year : 
And with them flowers of tenderest blue entwine,, 
And Vinca te the soul of feeling dear. 
Where youth and simple loveliness appear 
Pleas’d will thine eye and smiles of Heaven incline ; 
And. wheresoe’er propitious thou art near 


All is delight and hope and harmony divine, 
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« But not the offerer of these gifts, I fear 
Thou view’st propitious !.... Me, long doom’d to mourn, 
The unrelenting fates that never hear 
Bar from thy temple; lonely and forlorn!.... 
And now e’en youth is fled : — nor fits it me, 
Loveliest of powers, to breathe one vow of hope to thee !? 


At the conclusion of this series, we find such entire con- 
fusion, such a Aurley-burley of sonnets and songsters of different 
ages, sexes, and descriptions, that we have had considerable 
difficulty in endeavouring to form any tolerable arrangement of 
them. Of this deficiency of method we are truly loth to accuse a 
man of such accuracy, and apparently such an admirer of order 
and perspieuity, as Mr. Lofft. From an enthusiast, indeed, we 
do not look for much connection or clearness of disposition, 
though their absence is generally compensated by splendour 
of genius and vigour of imagination: but from one who deals 
rather in downright wholesome truths and plain matters of fact, 
— from a man of such scrupulous exactness that he does not 
dare to write ‘ toward’ for ¢ towards’ without subjoining in a 
note that he has ‘ ventured to suppress the s,’ and adds asa 
commentary in another place that ‘the minor system here 
leads, —-we might surely have expected some classification, 
some slight discrimination between different eras and dates, 
some adjustment in short of the component parts of this long 
and elaborate performance, which, he tells us, has cost him 
the labour of twelve years to accomplish. Had only the 
Italian, French, and English sonnets, which constitute the 
chief part of the work, been arranged with any attempt at the 
preservation of some system of chronological order, we should 
have been far better’satisfied. If Mr. L. had also added a short 
notice of the gradual progress which this style of poetry made 
from its primeval origin in Jtaly and Sicily to our own times, 
— had he entered less into dissertation on the major and minor 
systems, harangued less on the structure of the verse, and 
paid greater attention to what we conceive would have been 
infinitely more to the purpose, the structure of the work, — 
he would have been justly intitled to more honourable suf- 
frages, and more general marks of approbation. When we 
found Petrarca and Mrs. Charlotte Smith, Tolommei and 
Mrs. Mary Robinson, Giudiccioni and Wordsworth, follow- 
ing close on each other’s heels, and huddled together in a 
manner almost unprecedented, — when we considered too that 
these perplexities were continued through five volumes, — we 
really despaired of ever again emerging from such a labyrinth: 
so that we stood for a while in dismay at the brink of the pre- 
Cipice, like Crsat on the banks of the Rubicon; “hesitating 
«Bay. Oct. 1815. O whether 
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whether to withdraw ourselves altogether from the peril, or, 
with the bold spirit of adventure, to intrust our lives (or rather 
our tempers) to the horrors of the bottomless abyss. Bappilys 
we have at length escaped, uninjured, from the ordeal ; though, 
we fear, not in any great degree either edified or improved by it. 
Whether our readers will feel disposed to make a like trial of 
their patience, we dare not to predict. ‘The lovers of Petrarca, 
-we conceive, will find some difficulty in recognizing their old 
acquaintance in the present disfiguration of his English dress: 
— the admirers of Italian literature in general may regard the 
present selection from their darling authors as no very favour- 
able specimen of their fondest objects of pursuit : — the man of 
‘letters will here meet with but little to delight him, which he has 
not before seen, and read, and approved : — but in the boudoir of 
‘the fairsex, probably, thecompilement will obtain its most nume- 
rous defenders. It may serve well to beguile the labours of the 
toilette, or perhaps to enliven the conversation of the tea-table : 
but within these bounds, we should suppose, the number of its 
votaries will be limited; since we cannot conceive that any 
who are deeply engaged in exploring the mine of learning, or 
who are involved in the affairs of business, will deem their 
time and trouble well recompensed by the perusal of it. To 
such a sweeping judgment, however, numerous exceptions 
may in course be made: in a mass of such magnitude, doubt- 
less much of the fine gold as well as of the dross will be 
found: but they. are so jumbled and coagulated, that the 
separation of them becomes in itself a work of time and diffi- 
culty.—The following address to Hope, for instance, though 
probably most of our readers are already acquainted with it, 
manifests such tender and refined ideas, clothed in language so 
exquisite and touching, that the oftener we read it the more 
highly we appreciate: its beauties: 


¢ From Jutia; A Novet. *— To Hope. 


€ Oh, ever skill’d to bear the form we love ; 
To bid the shades of grief and fear depart ; 
Come, gentle HopE, with one gay smile remove 
The poignant sadness of an aching heart. 


¢ Thy voice, benign enchantress, let me hear: 
Say that for me some pleasures yet may bloom; 
That fancy’s radiance, friendship’s precious tear, 
Shall soften, or shall chase, misfortune’s gloom. 


‘ But come not glowing in the dazzling ray . 
Which once with dear illusions charm’d my eye ; 





‘ * By Helen Maria Williams.’ 
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Oh, strew no more, sweet flatterer, on my way. 
The flowers I fondly thought too bright to die. 

Visions less fair will sooth my pensive breast : 

Which seeks not happiness, but longs for rest.” 


Many beautiful pieces from our favourite poets, Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Gray, are also interspersed, for the insertion of 
which the author is intitled to our gratitude. The succeeding 
elegiac sonnet by Gray, on the death of West, displays such 
plaintive tenderness that we can never be weary of it: 


« In vain to me, the smiling mornings shine 
And reddening Phebus lifts his golden fire : 
The birds in vain their am’rous descant join ; 
Or cheerful fields resume their green attire ; 
“These ears, alas, for other notes repine ; 
A different object do these eyes require : 
My lonely anguish meets no heart but mine ; 
And in my breast the imperfect joys expire. 


¢ Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 
And new born pleasure brings to happier men: 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear : 
To warm their little loves the birds complain : 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear ; 
And weep the more because I weep in vain.’ 


At the end of the fifth volume, is a sonnet on rather a sin-. 


gular subject, the author’s ¢ Original Bar-gown,’ composed in 
the Nisi Prius Court, at the Spring Assizes, Bury. We ex- 


pected to have found at the same time a companion to the 


above, on the author’s Original Wig, and searched for it in 


vain: but this, we trust, is in reserve for some future enlarged 
edition, We must not omit to pay some tribute to the con- 


cluding piece, by Mr. L., * La Coronna, or, ‘The Wreath,’ 
which is written with a much greater degree of poetic taste, 
than any that we have been able to discover by the same author 
in the body of the work. The harshness and frigidity of Mr. 
Lofft’s versification are here in a great degree softened ; his 
ideas are more approximating to correctness ; and his language 
is on the whole jess quaint and stiff. | 
Such are the fruits of twelve years of diligence. The time 
allowed, it would seem, has been fully sufficient; and appli- 
cation and study we cannot conceive to have, been wanting. 
Though we have not the honour of the author’s personal ac- 
quaintance, we yet know him to bea man of diligent research, 
amply endowed with perseverance in the toil which he une 
dertakes, and possessed of some poetic feeling and some 
powers of imagination. On these points, we most willingly 
give him all the credit in our power, and all his due share of 
- | O 2 praise : 
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praise: but the quality in which he fails ‘is discrimination : fe 
‘wants altogether a calm and rational judgment: he has ardour, 
but it is too impassioned: he has intellectual activity, but it, is 
not sufficiently refined ; and he is too eager in the pursuit of 
his-object to perceive, with the requisite degree of sensibility, 
the nice shades, and delicate distinctions which mark the vail 
eties of style; ‘With his selections from the Petrarcan muse, 
owe have perhaps the least fault to find; because, in whatever 
the genius of that author attempted, he exhibited the same 
masterly hand, the. same brilliancy of idea, and the same 
spowers of imagination :— but Mr. Lofft’s quotations from the 
‘French are poor indeed ; and yet the sonnet.is a species of song 
to which that language is peculiarly adapted, and its poets have 
» successfully contributed. If it were desirable to inundate the 
world with such a torrent of these sonnets, we could well have 
, Spared: some of the original pieces to which we have before 
alluded, in exchange for more of the sweeter strains of Boileau 
Moliere, and Voltaire. eres 
Altogether, then, we think that the work will require con- 
siderable amendment, before it can deserve the reward of ex- 
tensive circulation ; and the too luxuriant branches must be 
lopped off with unremitted diligence, before the tree can acquire 
sufficient energy to bear either an agreeable or a salubrious fruit. 
With such abilities and acquirements as belong to the very te 
spectable author, and with such an extensive and advantagéoue 
eld before him, comprizing all the most admired poets of every 
age and nation since the revival of learning, he might surely 
have contrived to infuse a greater share of real interest into @ 
production which is every way susceptible of pleasing at- 
tractions. With these sentiments, we take our leave of Laura¢ 
——a name endeared to us by the recollection of a muse which 
has been the companion of our earliest years ; and whose graces, 
though they possess not, in our judgment, the most animating 
charms of some among her sister-songstresses, have yet gained 
so exalted a seat in our affections that the memory of them, 
‘we trust, will never be effaced. 





—_— 


Art. XI. Addenda to the Life of Mr. Park, prefixed to a Journal 
- of a Mission to the Interior of Africa, in the Year 1805, 4t0- 
pp: 27- 38. Murray. 
HILE we are ready to admit that every anecdote is inte- 
resting, even though it be inconsiderable, which relates 
to such a man as Mungo Park, we suspect that this Suppk-. 
ment to the’ Memoir noticed in our last Number was. published 
not so much on account of the new matter which it contained, 
5 ; as 
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# for the opportunity which it afforded to the author for vin- 
dicating himself against certain charges and imsinuations: that 
‘have been alleged against him. The information obtained from 
Mr. Walter Scott does not assist. materially ‘in the delineation of 
‘the traveller’s character. We are told that Mr. Seott confirms 
the account which had been given of Park’s cold and reserved 
manners towards persons with whom he was wnacquainted ; 
and it is easy to conceive that he was often displeased, not 
only by the impertinent inquiries which were! directly put to 
him, but by the circuitous attacks which were made.on him by 
curiosity under the guidance of’ finesse or false delicacy. Mr. 
Park may have been a great lovet of poetry: but the evidence 
produced of the fact would prove every man to be such, for 
who is not partial to the songs of*his native land? At page s., 
expectation is excited only to be most cruelly disappointed, we 
ere informed that, ‘on one or two occasions, Mr. Park comma- 
nicated to his friend several very remarkable and interesting 
adventures which had happened to him during his journey, ‘but 
were not mentioned in his travels ;’ and then it is added, * Mr. 
Scott is unable to recollect the anecdotes here particularly al- 
luded to ? “At page 6., on the contrary, a circumstance is men- 
tioned which we think might as well have been omitted; \ 
~# Calling one.day at Fowlchiels upon Park, and not finding him-at 
home, Mr, Scott walked in search of him along the banks of the 
Yarrow, which is there a romantic stream, running among rocks, 
and forming deep eddies “and pools. ‘ In a short time he found the 
traveller employed in phinging large stones into the river, and 
watching with anxious attention the bubbles as they rose to the eur- 
face. On being asked by his friend the reason why he persevered; so 
oe this sinyular amusement ; ** This was the manner,’? answered 
Park, * in which I used to ascertain the depth of a river in Africa, 


before 1 ventured to cross it ; judging whether the attempt would 
be safe by the time which the bubbles of air took to ascend.” * 


The air which ascends is only that which is carried down by 
the stone, and the time of its return in the form.of bubbles to 
the surface will depend not on the depth of the lake or river 
into which the stone or sinking body is precipitated,, but on its 
size, or the violence with which it is thrown. If Mr. Park 
had no better mode of ascertaining the depth of rivers in 
Africa, he ‘must often have been mistaken. "Was he merely 
amusitig Himself when Mr, Scott discovered him on the banks 
of the Yarrow, and did he mean to quwizz his friend when 
asked thé reason for his.amusement? : 

A few short notices of some of the companions of Park in 
his unfortunate expedition are not improperly inserted : but, 
an Our judgment, the calculations of the probable advantages of 
acne rs oe eee African 
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African commerce, built on the slender and imperfect ‘details 
of Mr. Park, might without any detriment have been spared. 
It is very true, as here stated, that ‘at the rates at which he sold 
his goods to the Africans at Sansanding, his trade (supposing 
it to have been carried on by a private mercantile adventurer) 
would have been far from profitable? but when it is considered 
that ‘he engaged in trade on an emergency,’ and to effect 
a specific object, it was unnecessary to make calculations on 
such data. ‘The fact, indeed, might so far be regarded as as- 
certained, that ‘ the value of silver, in proportion to gold, is 
very considerably higher in Africa than in Europe, or in any 
other part of the world with which we are acquainted.’ 

We come now to the subject which seems to have operated 
as the prime stimulus in the publication of these Addenda. A 
long note is given, in which the author of the Biographical 
Memoir vindicates his remarks on the intercourse of Park with 
Mr. Bryan Edwards, and on the share which the latter took in 
the composition of the Travels which pass under the name of 
the former.. The biographer adheres to his original position, 
and in our opinion completely establishes his point. We shall 
quote the passage : 


¢ The opinion given in Park’s Life was simply this; ‘* that with. 
out attempting to determine in what degree Mr. Edwards assisted 
in the composition of the Travels, it might safely be affirmed that 
the assistance afforded was considerable and important.”? These 
words could not be understood to imply that Mr. Edwards was the 
author of that publication ; but were meant only to express an opinion 
(as the context sufficiently shews) that he revised the work through- 
out, that he corrected and polished the style, expunged or altered 
particular passages, and occasionally introduced observations of his 
own, subject to Park’s approbation. This is a general description” 
of what is usually done by those persons who prepare the works of 
others for the press; and it is obvious that such literary assistance 
admits of all possible degrees. In some instances it may consist only 
of slight alterations, and is little more than nominal; in others it 
may affect the whole texture and fabric of the composition, and 
supersede the claims.of the original author. The case of Park’s 
work, if it could be thoroughly investigated, would probably be 
found to be somewhere between the two extremes; since it must be 
acknowledged to contain several striking passages bearing a great 
stamp of originality and strongly marked with those simple and 
natural beauties, of which there are various occasional traces in the 
Journal and Letters now published ; whilst, on the other hand, con- 
siderable parts, and especially the observations on the state of slavery 
in Africa, may be confidently pronounced, from the peculiar cha- 
racter both of the style and sentiments, to have proceeded from the 


pen of Mr. Edwards.’ 
When, by the management which Mr. Edwards employed, 
Park was made to appear as indifferent to African slavery, and 
10 even 
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even as an advocate for the slave-trade, it became the duty of 
a person connected with the African Institution to place this’ 
matter in a clear point of view; and we approve the Editoy’s 
conduct, for which he offers a sufficient apology : 


¢ The writer would have consulted his own ease, and acted more 
conformably to those rules of prudence which have been too often 
practised by writers of biography, had he avoided the mention of 
this topic. But he had undertaken to write Mr. Park’s Life, not’ 
to compose his Panegyric. In performing this duty he conceived: 
himself bound to exhibit, as far as was in his power, a just and per- 
fect delineation. of his character and ‘conduct; and he would have 
violated this obligation by the suppression of any important truth, 
Many obvious considerations might have deterred him from alluding 
to the only incident in Mr. Park’s life, which casts the slightest 
shade over the amiable and excellent character of that distinguished 
traveller. But the general impression which the publication of his 
Travels produced during the discussions on the slave-trade, and the 
reports, then prevalent, as to Mr. Edwards’s share in that publi- 
cation, are facts, which no person acquainted with the history of 
those times will deny to be true; and, in the judgment of the editor, 
they were important *. A fair and candid statement of the circum- 
stances attending the composition of that work was due to the 
public, and indeed to Mr. Park himself; against whom it is well 
known that strong prejudices have existed in the minds of numerous 
individuals who are warmly attached to the cause of the Abolition.’ 


The last note respects the question on the termination of the. 
Niger. Some persons, crediting reports more recent than those 
of Park, have supposed that this river runs into the Congo, 
and is identified with it: but the safest way for the present is 
to suspend even our conjectures, and to wait the result of those 
two expeditions which are shortly to take place under the direc- 
tions of Government, and from which it appears that the wishes 
of the African Institution, mentioned in a preceding article, 
(p- 175.) have not been in vain. 


‘ The former of these is intended to pursue the course of the Niger, 
and ascertain the progress and termination of that river, as far as can 
be effected by following the plans of Mr. Park; the latter is to pro- 
ceed immediately to the mouth of the Congo, and explore the course 
of that river, according to the suggestion of Mr. Maxwell, author of 
the Chart of the Congo, the very intelligent friend of Mr. Park, from 
whose correspondence several extracts have been given in the third 
note of the Appendix to this work. The duty of directing and 





‘ * That the question relating to Mr. Edwards’s concern in the 
publication of these Travels was thought of importance by Mr. 
Park’s family, is apparent from their transmitting to the editor, 
among the papers which were to serve as materials for the Memoir, 
the Correspondence with Sir William Young, together with an exa- 
mination of this question by Park’s brother-in-law, Mr. Buchanan.’ 
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superintending the preparations for the former of these important 
missions has been committed by Government to Major-General Sit 
James Willoughby Gordon, Quarter-Master-General of the British 
forces ; the arrangements for the latter have been entrusted to John 
Barrow, Esq. Secretary of the. Admiralty. The nomination of 
these gentlemen to the services in question cannat fail to be highly 
satisfactory to the public; as it affords the best assurance of ulti, 
thate success to the undertakings, which can be derived from great 
zeal and ability ou the part of those, to whom the care of superin- 
tending the preparations is entrusted,” 


Of these expeditions, the latter is the least hazardous, and 
the result must decide the question at ‘issue: but to re-trace 
Park's steps will be perilous. With these vast undertakings 
for prosecuting. discoveries in the interior of the immense pe- 
ninsula of Africa, others of a less imposing kind might perhaps 
be’advantageously combined. Why are not some persons sent 
to Egypt, to be united with those caravans which traverse 
Africa, visiting the great city of Tombuctoo, which no Euro- 
pean has yet seen, and proceeding tothe western coast? The 
leaders of these caravans, or coffles, might be- induced by a 
Stipulated reward to pledge themselves for the safe conduct of 
the Europeans through the whole of their route, and undertake 
to convey them first to ‘Tombuctoo and then to the shores of 
the Atlantic. 





———s 


Art. XII. The Morbid Anatomy of the Liver; being an Inquiry 
' into the Anatomical Character, Symptoms, and Treatment of cer- 
’ tain Diseases which impair or destroy the Structure of that Vis- 
cus. PartsI.andII. ByJ.R. Farre,M.D. 4to. 15s, each. 
Longman and Co. 1812 and 1815. 
"Two numbers only of this work have hitherto appeared. It 
is intended to be limited to the investigation of tumours, 
scrofulous affections, and inflammation of the liver; and the 
object of the author is to detail a history of the symptomis of 
the case ond treatment, to. give a minute account of the morbid 
appearances discovered after death, and to exhibit the changes 
by a series of highly finished coloured engravings. The impor- 
tance of combining the histor'y of cases with the representations 
of them after death is most obvious; and, indeed, without 
this combination, the mere appearances of disease are compa 
ratively of little value in the practice of medicine, being ser- 
viceable scarcely any farther than as illustrating the principles of 
physiology or pathology. 
The first order of diseases-of the liver includes tumours, which 
are thus defined: ‘ Swellings, either circumscribed or diffused, 
generally differing in structure from the natural textures gt ms 
fic | aifect 
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affected organs, and increasing in bulk by an inherent growth,’ 
Our readers will perceive that Dr. Farre restricts the meaning 
of the term tumour nearly as Mr. Abernethy.had done, to swell- 
ings which arise from some new production that made no part 
of the original structure of the body. The first genus of the 
order consists of the ¢udera, which are defined to be ‘ tumours: 
of a cellular structure and fungous nature, producing, in ge- 
neral, remarkable elevations on the surfaces of the aflected 
parts.’ ‘Two species only are described, the tubera circumscripta 
and the tubera diffusa. 


The following character is given of the former: 


* Their colour inclines to a ‘yellowish white, they elevate the peri- 
toneal tunic of the liver, and their projecting surfaces, slightly varie- 
gated with red vessels, deviate from a regular swell by a pecniiar 
indentation at or near their centres, which are perfectly white and 
opaque, They vary much in size, which depends on the duration of 
each tuber ; for at its first appearance it is very minute, but during 
its growth it assumes the character above described, and at its ma- 
turity exceeds an inch in its diameter. They adhere intimately to the 
liver, ond their figure is well defined. In the interstices of the tu. 
bera, the liver is paler and more flabby, its cohesion is weaker than 
natural, and slight effusions of blood are sometimes found. They 
commonly remain distinct at.the surface of the liver, but internally 
they ultimately coalesce, and form immense morbid masses which per- 
vade its substance. ‘The patient often lives until the mass occupies 
the greatest part of the abdomen, and the natural structure of the 
liver is nearly supplanted. They possess so close a cellular structure, 
that the section of them, at first view, appears solid and inorganic ; 
but on the edge of the knife, by which they have been dissevered, an 
opaque white fluid, of the consistence of cream, is left, and a fresh 
portion of this fluid is gathered on it at each time that it is repassed 
over the surface of the section. Their cellular structure becomes 
more apparent after long maceration.’ 


In conjunction with the character, we shall quote the author’s 
account of the symptoms : 


‘ The patient suffers pain in the region of the liver, languor, loss 
of appetite, and cough ; but until the liver, by the growth of the 
tuberay descends below the Rypochondria, a distinct judgment of the 
case cannot be formed: then the functions of the alimentary canal are 
more impaired, the body wastes, and the enlargement of the liver, its 
hardness, and remarkable irregularity of surface, may be distinguished 
through the parietes of the abdomen. In the advanced stage the 
patient is distressed by its enormous bulk, the respiration is oppressed, 
the bowels are prone to diarrhora. Neither jaundice nor serous effa- 
sion into the peritoneum are symptomatic of this disease: they may 
be conjoined, but it is an accidental circumstance, rather than a ne- 
Cetsary consequence.’ - 


Two 
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Two cases of this disease are related, in which we find ay 
ample account of the symptoms before death, and of the ap- 
pearances on dissection, accompanied by apparently a very 
characteristic engraving. Dr. Farre observes that what he calls 
tubera circumscripta have been named by Dr. Baillie the large 
white tubercle of the liver, and that this anatomist considers 
it as of a scrofulous nature. Dr. F., however, ventures to 
dissent from this high authority, both as to the name and his 
opinion of the disease; thus stating his reasons with respect 
to this. latter point: ‘ First, the tubera circumscripta are dis- 
tinctly allied to the tubéra diffusa, which unquestionably fall 
under the tribe of fungous diseases. Secondly, the tubera 
circumscripta differ from the tubera strumosa in their character 
and termination.’ 


The character and symptoms of the second species of tuber, 
the diffusum, are thus stated : 


¢ These tumours not only pervade the substance of the liver in a 
distinct or in a confluent form, but also appear at its surface, elevat- 
ing more or less its peritoneal tunic. ‘They rise from the surface of 
the liver with a more gradual and uniform swell than the tubera cir- 
cumscripta, and are, in different subjects, of various figures, sizes, 
colours, and consistence, often pulpy. No texture seems to escape 


the ravages of this fungus. It appears indifferently in all the viscera, 
in the cellular membrane, and even in the bones. 


‘ Symptoms. ‘These vary in proportion to the varied seats of the 
disease : the diagnosis, therefore, must depend on one of the circum- 
stances from which its name is derived, viz. its dispersion through 
many textures of the body. But when this disease affects the liver 


in particular, then the symptoms will not materially vary from those 
which accompany the tubera circumscripta.’ 


Two cases here also are detailed, which are to be regarded as 
specimens of the disease under its most usual form; and after- 
ward, in the second number, we enter on its varieties. These are 
said to be too numerous to be all particularly noticed: but 
Dr. Farre selects some of the most remarkable of them, in 
which the character, symptoms, and appearances on dissection 
are given, with the usual appendage of engravings. We shall not 
follow Dr. F. through these varieties, because we have alread 
afforded a sufficient specimen of his manner of describing dis- 
eases. We have no means of determining the plan which will 
be pursued in the remaining numbers: but enough is published 
to enable us tospeak very favourably of the talents of Dr. Farre 
as an accurate narrator of cases, a diligent examiner of morbid 
parts, and a correct discriminator between the different shades 


of disease. ‘The engravings are remarkably beautiful, and very, 
expressive. 


ArT. 
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Art. XIII. A Treatise on Mechanics ; intended as an Introduction 
to the Study of Natural Philosophy. By the Rev. B. Bridge 
B.D. F.R.S. Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in the East-India College. 8vo. pp. 600. tl. 18. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 1814. 

pur contents of this work appeared about two years since, in 

two volumes, under the title of ‘* An Introduction to the 

Study of Natural Philosophy :” but the duthor’s attention having 

been called, a few months after its appearance, to an error in the 

solution of a problem in the latter part of the performance, he 
has been induced to reprint the pages which contained that 
error, and a few other pages in different parts of both volumes, 
in all about 40, and to re-publish the whole as two volumes 
combined in one under the different title, viz. ‘ A Treatise on 

Mechanics.’ ‘To this change of title, however, we should have 

objected, because many of the purchasers of the ‘* Introduction” 

in its original form may thus be led to consider the present as a 

distinct treatise, and to incur the expence of a second purchase. 

We think, also, that the author has not been sufficiently explicit 

in his advertisement, which has very much the appearance of 

a preface to a second edition. He says ; 


¢ This work had been published some months, when the author’s 
attention was called to an error in the solution of the Problem at 
page 185., Part IV. ‘This mistake is now corrected ; andthe prin. 
ciple of the solution of the Problem as it stands at present will be 
found to agree with that by which it is solved in Simson’s Miscel- 
laneous Tracts, page 131., Ed.1757. Inthe revision of the work, 
some further corrections and alterations have been made. The sub- 
stance of the notes, which were annexed to the end of Part II., are 
‘now introduced into the text: and a new form has been given to the 
First Lecture. The work is still divided into four parts.’ 


We would not be supposed to insinuate that the Professor 
entertained the idea of deceiving his readers by any ambiguity, 
but we acknowlege that we were ourselves deceived till we 
had recourse to the former volumes, and made the requisite 
comparison. 

Having said thus much with regard to the ‘ questionable 
shape” of the volume, we shall state the nature of its contents, 
which cannot be done better than in the author’s own words: 


‘ Part I. relates to the Rectilinear Motion of Bodies both by Im- 
pulse and Gravity ; the Composition and Resolution of Motion, with 
the Solution of the Problem for resolving any Number of Forces 
into the direction of Three Axes at Right Angles to each other ; 
the Method of finding the Center of Gravity of a Body or System 
of Bodies; the Motion of the common Center of Gravity of a 
oon ; the Collision of Hard and Elastic Bodies ; and the Motion 
of Projectiles. | 

‘ The 
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‘ The first Three. Lectures of Part II. contain the Doctrine of 
‘Equilibrium, as applied to the Mechanical. Powers; the Fourth 
relates to the Pressure and-T'ensiou of Cords, including the Con. 
struction of the Fanicular Polygon and Catenary. ‘The last Lecture 
‘¢omprehends the common Theory for estimating the Strength, Stréis, 
and Pressure of Beams. x} 

< Part III. commences with the Motion of Bodies over Inclined 
Planes and. Pulleys;.and then proceeds to the Rotatory and Vibra. 
tory Motion of Bodies about a Fixed Axis; with the Investigation 
of the Centers of Gyration, Oscillation, Percussion, and Spon : 
Rotation of a Body or System of Bodies. In this part of the Seek 
will also be found some plain Theorems for ascertaining the Maximum 
Effects of Machinery. 
 € Part IV. contains Three Lectures upon Miscellaneous Subjects ; 
‘such as, the Descent of Bodies over Pulleys by Variable Forces; 
the Vibration of Cords; the Oscillations of Bodies in Circular and 
Cycloidal Arcs; the Angular Motion of Bodies suspended from the 
Arms of a Straight Lever, &c. &c. 5 and concludes with the Method 
wf finding the actual Time and Velocity of a Falling Body, on sup- 
position that the Force of Gravity varies inversely as the square of 
the distance from the Earth’s center.’ 


Such are the subjects which Mr. Bridge undertakes to illus. 
trate: but we do not think that the manner in which he has 
performed his task is such as we might have expected from.a 
professot of mathematics in the rgth century. We have befote 
“stated out opinion with regard to the introduction of diagrams 
in mathematical treatises, by which it will appear that we do 
not object to avail ourselves of their assistance whenever they 
have an obvious tendency to illustrate the subject under discus- 
sion; but we are persuaded that the eight figures, which the 
author has given to explain the laws of accelerated motion, are 
not only unnecessary but injurious. The same. may be said 
swith regard to the chapter of projectiles, which is made to 
occupy thirty-five pages, and to require thirteen complicated 
figures ; whereas the whole of the matter that it contains, or 
at least all the results deduced from it, might have been in- 
vestigated in four pages, with every necessary explanation for 
the most unexperienced reader ;——and the same prolixity of 
detail and unnecessary display of diagrams pervade the whole 
performance, 

This, however, we are sorry to say, is not the only fault 
«which we have to allege against the present treatise ; since it 
contains, with many ambiguities and imperfect demonstrations, 
some palpable inaccuracies. Thus. at page 363. we have the 
following example : . 


© What is the greatest weight which may be rolled down an oak 
plank 20 feet long, 18 inches broad, 3 inches thick, and inclined . 
% 4 oe , LA =e} 1 i 
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‘the horizon in an Z of 60°, without breaking it; the weight of the 


lank not being taken into the constderation? 


- 6° To find the weight which this plank would sustain at its middle 


wy | . BxD*. bxd 
point when placed Aorizontally, we have S : ‘3 xe 
18 X9 11° 


UF t TSBoot W' = 4860lbs.; but the strength of a plane 


inclined to the horizon in an Z of 60°: its strength when placed o- 


rizontally 3: rad.{3 ; cvs, 60°, .*. the inclined plank would sustain 
8W or 38880/4s. = about 17¢, tons at its middle point; conse- 
quently as the stress at this point is the greatest, a weight of 17, 
tons might be rolled down without breaking it.’ 


. Now, the whole of this operation, as well as the preceding 
investigations on which it rests, is founded in error, and 
contrary both to theory and practice. ‘That the stress on the 
plank varies as the cosine, we admit: but not that the strength 
increases as the square of the cosine. ‘The latter is theoretically 
true when a beam is fixed in a wall at one end, so as to render 
the fracture vertical, but in no other case; and the imference 
which the author has drawn is therefore totally erroneous as 

lied to his example: as is also the wate oer whence he 
has deduced it. It is obvious, in the case which he has sup- 
posed, that the fracture would take place perpendicularly to 
the face of the plank, the same as if it were placed horizontally ; 
‘consequently, the strength is the same: it will therefore onl 
bear double the weight in the former position that it will bear 
in the latter, and not eight times; and this double weight is 
not sustained from any increase of strength, but from a decrease 
of pressure or stress. 

The most commendable part of this performance is the 
judicious selection of examples given at the end of each chapter, 
as exercises for the student; a plan which is not commonly 
adopted by authors on mechanics, although it is very advan- 
tageous in books intended for tuition. In the present case, 
they are certainly arranged in the most eligible manner, and are 
well calculated to answer the intended purpose of illustration. 
‘The problems beginriing at page 20., vol. ii., on the descent of 
bodies under different circumstances, are also neatly demon- 
strated ; and, though they are, as the author justly observes, 
§ rather matters of curiosity than of practical utility,’ the sim- 
plicity of their demonstrations cannot fail of rendering them 
interesting to a mathematical student. 

Mr. Bridge’s Mathematical Lectures were noticed in our 
lwixth Vol., p. 204-, Number for October 1812. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
¢ For OCTOBER, 1815. . 


CLASSICS, EDUCATION, &c. 


Art. 14. 4 Manual of Latin Grammar; intended to combine the an. 
cient Plan of Grammatical Institution, originally enjoined by Royal 
Authority, with the Advantages of Modern Improvement; to 

_ which are prefixed some Prefatory Hints and Observations on the 
Methods of commencing and pursuing Classical Learning in 
Schools and by private Study. By John Pye Smith, D.D. 
1z2mo. Gale. 1814. 

_ Weare greatly pleased with this volume. Prefixed to it is a plain, 

modest, and concise account of its design and plan, which are at 

once comprehensive and practically wetol. If the author’s direc- 
tions are followed, we have no doubt of the benefit which the solitary 
student especially will derive from the work ; and, as an assistant 
to parents and less experienced teachers, we know not any publi- 
cation likely to be of so much service. The Synoptic Tables, pre- 
pared by the same author, and containing almost every thing 
necessary to be learned by heart, in the accidence, syntax, and 
prosody, should certainly be procured with the Grammar ; and when 
united, we conceive, they must ensure considerable proficiency in 

Latin to the most moderately attentive pupil. The merits of Lily’s, 

Grammar are duly appreciated by Dr. Smith : but, at the same time, | 

the expediency of using some introductory work is properly main- 

tained. The Eton Grammar receives a just tribute of praise; and 
the English notes lately subjoined to some editions of it are mentioned 
as valuable additions. Dr. Adam, and Mr. Jones, are not passed 
over; Mr. Lyne’s Primer is strongly recommended ; and in each of 
these compositions their peculiar characteristics, and consequent 
fitness for several purposes, are marked with discrimination. Through- 
out the preface, we were satisfied with the judgment and candour of 
the author, and well prepared for that clear, and at the same time 
scientific, manual of instruction which follows.—We approve the 
plan of intermixing the English and Latin on the same page, which 
has been common, indeed, in many books of the kind. It ts easy te 
prevent any confusion in the mind of the learner, (should it be 
possible for explanation to produce confusion, when so briefly and 
yet lucidly conveyed,) by adhering to the method of using the 
book which is pointed out by the author ; and the parts principally 
necessary to be retained in the memory are so distinctly printed, as 

to obviate any objection from this source. A question of some im- 

portance to the student in the learned languages is introduced in the 

reface ; namely, whether the books first used should be in verse, 
and that verse Horatian and Virgilian in preference to all others ; or 
whether a course of Eutropius, Selecte e Profanis, C. Nepos, Cesar, 

Sallust, Cicero, Livy, Tacitus, &c. should be previously undertaken. 

It is impossible, we conceive, to lay down any general rules on this 

subject. In all such questions, indeed, the only really practical | 


mode 
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mode is to consider the abilities and turn of mind inthe particular 
pupil ; and in this consists one advantage which private education 
possesses over public : — but on this wide field of discussion we must 
not even enter at present ; and we bid adieu to Dr. Smith with thanks 
for his services to school-literature. 


Art. 15. Short Greek Exercises, on an improved Plan ; containing 
the most useful Rules in Syntax; being a concise Introduction to 
the Writing of Greek. By the Rev. J. Picquot. 12mo. Law 
and Co. 1815. 

It does not appear to us that much occurs in the present volume 
which renders it worthy of superseding Huntmgford’s Greek Exer- 
cises, and other elementary works of a similar description. If any such 
merit indeed can be found, it is in the circumstance of the book being 
less than its predecessors of the same kind, and consequently cheaper : 
while it is, perhaps, comprehensive enough for the purpose to which 
it is directed. — We must say a few words, however, in answer to a 
popular notion which the author has imbibed, and which he brings 
prominently forwards as the very cause that induced him to publish 
this elementary volume. ‘ Aware that memory shouldbe cultivated, 
but not overcharged, and that the shortest formule are best suited 
to the natural indolence of the youthful mind, many have attempted to 
condense elaborate and extensive treatises into a series of short and 
simple maxims. It is with a view of accomplishing so desirable an 
object,’ (i.e. impressing the rules of syntax on the memory by a 
series of exercises which will unite the practice with the theory,) 
‘ that the compiler steps forward as a candidate for public favour 
among the persons who have laboured to simplify the studies of youth, 
Unless we are entirely deceived in our view of the question, these 
* simplifications’ of study, these Royal Roads and short cuts to the 
sciences, have done more to introduce a superficial knowlege into 
England, on almost every subject of just education, than any other 
cause whatever ; and the sciolism thus spread over the minds of the 
pres@nt generation is not the worst effect of the piss which we are 
condemning. Perhaps the more general diffusion of some information 
on useful topics may, in a degree, make amends for the shallowness 
of that information: but a defect, of the most pernicious tendency, 
is absolutely engendered in some minds, and propagated in all, by thie 
habit of facilitating every access to learning, and consulting, as it is 
here plainly acknowleged, ‘ the natural indolence of the youthful 
mind.’ ‘To those who have been accustomed to watch the progress 
of the youthful understanding, it will be unnecessary indeed to re- 
mark that the first difficult thing is to fix the * Attention :’”? — 
to excite it is, in most cases, comparatively an easy task: but to 
jx the “ Attention,”? that door-keeper or sentinel of the human 
intellect, is, we must again and again repeat, the labour which of all 
others will give the conscientious instructor the greatest difficulty. 
This object is not to be effected by the rapid and brief recitation of 
a few elementary maxims in any branch of knowlege. The very 
habit of leaping, in this squirrel-like style, from one part of a 
subject to another, must counteract, in the most dangerous way, 
that highly important aim of the tutor to which we have just 

| alluded ; 
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alluded ; and, if that be not his aim, useless indeed are all his ot 


endeavours; he, is striving to raise a superstructure —- on nothings’ 
for by no other instrument can the foundations of knowlege be dug, 
than by that which is vigorously wielded by the power of attesition. 
One great advantage of the older methods of instruction lay th this 
circumstance ; that the boy, besides his other positive acquitemeats, 
was taught to learn, and must have daily felt the benefit of haviiy 
that now neglected faculty of ‘attention’’ assiduously and strenuously 
byomght. ste action, Something, no doubt, of compression’ gad” 
nt might judiciously be introduced into the older forms 
of school-education: but the modern rapidity and superficial con, 
ciseness, if universa/!y adopted, (which we are far from fearing can’ 
be the case, while our great seminaries, with all their faults, adhere’ 
to the established and most necessary routine of elementary in- 
struction,) would turn all our descendants into smatterers in Creek 
and Latin, and geologico-botanico-philosophico pretenders in ths 
sciences ; flying, eeed: like bees from flower to flower, but only 
brushing the farina from the leaves, without extracting the honey 
from the nectary. : eva 


Art. 16. Cait Julii Cesaris Opera Omnia; ad optimorum Extn- 
_plarium fidem recensita, , Notulis sermone Anghcano exaratis 
sllustrata, et Indice nominum propriorum uberrimo instructa. In 
Usum Schole Glasguensis. Studio Joannis Dymock. 12m. 

-453- Ogles, Glasgow and London. Witice . 
That it is a much more dignified office to become the editor of a 
elassical author, than to trouble the world with original nonsense, is” 

@ proposition of sufficient simplicity ; and yet, when we consider the 

multitude of useless books which are spawned every season by that, 

prolific monster the Press, we should imagine that it was a truth 
little acknowleged by the scribbling inhabitants of Great Britain. 

We, however, in the discharge of our ceaseless office, are so con- 

stantly overwhelmed with floods of folly, and for the most part, of 

home-produce, that a sensible and really valuable edition of = Ape 
tient writer must receive a hearty welcome from us. Of the méde of 
commenting on school-classics in English, we highly approve; and 
the reasons for such a plan seem very cogent. Boys; who 
would shrink in despair from a series of Latin notes, may be tempted 
not only by the facility but the novelty of English annotation, to 
gain a much more thorough acquaintance with the antiquities, the 
history, and the geography of their author, than they could other- 
wise have acquited. It is unnecessary, however, to dwell on this 
point at present: — the advantages of the plan seem daily to be more 
generally acknowleged. : 
This edition of Cesar bas many recommendations of the kiad iw 
question. ‘The index almost supersedes the use of a classical dic- 
tionary ; the explanatory notes are clear and serviceable; and the 
text is forthe most part correctly printed from Oudendorp : with the’ 
exception, indeed, of some verbal alterations from other authorities. 

On-the whole, we consider the editor as having rendered a service te 

the gause of classical instruction, by enabling he youthful student to 

advance with greater rapidity aad certainty ia the honourable pursuite- 
ef'sound erudition. 
| AY 
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Art. 17. The Tyro’s Guide ; a Series of Figures arranged in a new 
and simple Method, as a sure and extensive Ground-work for the 
Study of the fundamental Rules of Arithmetic as usually taught, 
Adapted to Schools, by Sarah Corbett, Superintendant of a School 
at Pendleton, near Manchester. Long’ 8vo. 18. 6d. Darton 
and Co, — , aig 
If we could conceive that it was absolutely necessary for a pupil 

to learn all the tables which Mrs. Corbett has inserted in’ hér little 

book, we should certainly have nothing to object to her mode* of 
arranging them : but we are persuaded that more than nine-tenths of 
them are useless. A few examples in numeration, addition, and 
subtraction, are all that are necessary for these three rules ; anda 
multiplication-table, as far as g times 9, which is the proper limit ac- 
cording to our notation, (though it is‘;commonly carried to 12 times 

12,) is all the table that is necessary for a Lidieftie of what are here 

called ‘ the fundamental Rules of Arithmetic.’ 


Art. 18. Florilegium Poeticum, ex Opertbus Ovidii, Tibulli, Pro- 
pert, Marti ie. tc. In Usum Tironum castissima Curd selec- 
tum. ditio nova, recognita atque emendata. Reverendo Georgio 
Whittaker, A.M.’ 12mo. LawandCo. 1814. : 
From this edition of the Florilegium Poeticum, many epigrams of 

Martial are excluded ; no other novelties are announcéd in the’ short 
preface, which is a very bold composition, and begins with a sentence 
not remarkable either for elegance or modesty: ‘ Jn scholis, ubi 
poetica compositio docetur, hoc opusculo nihil potest esse acceptius, 
mhil wtilius.? Yet the collection forms, no doubt, an useful manual ;” 
and we think that it is improved by a greater caution in the selections. 
The composition of Latin verse is essential towards giving a boy a 
just perception of the beauties of classical poetry: but we are in- 
clined to think that it is the boy only (with some few splendid excep- 
tions of industry and genius) who can be properly initiated into the 
mystegies of prosody, “ they as simple as they can be made. The 
more ‘Advanced in age may employ their time to so much greater 
advantage, that we should scarcely recommend the risk of leaving 
them ignorant of any portion of the sense of antient authors, for the 
sake of making them better acquainted with the elegancies of their 
poetical style. Let versification, however, be taught in all cases in 
which it can, with a reasonable prospect of success ; always remiember- 
ing that, as an accomplishment, it must not be suffered to entrench on 
more solid attainments; and not forgetting also the plain fact that, 
out of a hundred boys, the proportion is small indeed, in which the 
labour of the instructor in this department of classical education will 
not be entirely thrown away. 





MATHEMATICS. 


Art. 19. Dissertations and Letters by Don Joseph Rodriguez, the 
Chevalier Delambre, Baron de Zach, Dr. Thomas Thomsony 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory, and others ; tending either to impo n or to’ 
defend the Trigonometrical Survey of England and aes, &c. 
of Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. 8vo. 3s. Sherwood and Co. 
1815. | 
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We have offered our opinion, at some length, (Vol. lxxiii. p.'384.) 
on the merits of the question which gave rise to the Dissertations and 
Letters that form the substance of the present publication ;' aridyas 
hothing which has been since advanced on the opposite side’ f the 
discussion has induced us to alter that opinion in hte we shall 
not retrace the steps of our argument in this place, but confine 
ourselves to a general report of the nature and contents of ‘the 
pamphlet. 

It is almost needless to state to our readers that Colonel Mudge, 
as director of the Military Survey of England, published in 1803, in 
the Philosophical Transactions, a continuation of the details of that 
important national undertaking; in the course of which, he had 
occasion to call the attention of mathematicians to a’very singular 
anomaly observable in his determination of the length of the two parts 
of ‘his terréstrial arc, as divided at Arbury-hill ; from which it ap. 
peared that, contrary to the generally received hypothesis, the northern 
degrees were less than the more southern. ‘ Colonel Mudge, who 
was the first that was struck with this peculiarity, immediately com- 
municated it by letter to his mathematical friends, requesting their 
attention to the subject, and suggesting the most probable cause of 
the ‘anomaly ;? and Dr. Hutton accordingly published some thoughts 
on this point in his Abridgment of the Philosophical Transactions in 
1803. The question had also been examined by another able mathe. 
matician: but no satisfactory explanation was given. The circum- 
stance might arise from our insular situation, or from local inequalities, 
or from other causes with the existence of which we were wholly 
unacquainted; but no one thought of attributing it to errors of 
observation, till the Memoir of Don Joseph Rodriguez appeared in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1812. This supposition (for itis 
in fact nothing more, though it has been called a demonstration, ) oc- 
casioned the several discussions collected together in the present 
pamphlet. 

The first reply to Don Joseph was published by Dr. Gregory in 
Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine; .in which he defended the accuracy 
of the operations, and demonstrated the fallacy of the Spanish mathe- 
matician’s conclusions. Then appeared the remarks, re-printed inthis 
pamphlet, which we considered it as our duty to make; in reviewing that 
part of the Transactions of the Royal Society which contained the 
memoir in question. (See Vol. lxxni. M.R.)} In the mean time, 
Delambre had noticed the paper of Don J. Rodriguez inthe Connais- 
sance des Tems for 1813, and had come to the same conclusion respect- 
ing the error of his deductions. Here the dispute rested, till Dr. 
Thomson renewed it by an allusion to it in a paper in his Annals of 
Philosophy, which brought forth a reply from Dr. Gregory ; and 
this again produced an answer from Dr. Thomson, which was after- 
ward noticed by Dr. G. in Tilloch’s Magazine. Other letters were 
also interchanged between the two disputants, who seem to have 
grown warmer and warmer as they proceeded; which ultimately 
terminated by Dr. T. refusing to.admit into his Journal any other 
communication from his opponent. This refusal, together with some 
harsh expressions employed in his last paper, induced Dr. Gregory 
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to publish all that has passed on the subject in a connected order ; 
adding only an introduction and conclusion, together with the reflec- 


tions of Baron de Zach, as connected with this inquiry, and with 


certain observations of our late worthy Astronomer Koyal. We are 
sorry to say that the controversy has not been conducted with that 
temper which. it is so important to maintain in scientific discussions : 


-but,.in other respects, it has tended to produce a considerable mass 


of acute argumentation, which will be read with interest in its 
present connected form, as including all that has been said, or 
that probably can be said, on the cause of the singular anomaly in 
question ; on which account we recommend the pamphlet to the 
perusal of our scientific readers, leaving them to draw thetr own con- 
clusion. We shall only farther observe that Dr. Thomson appears 
to be too little versed in astronomical and mathematical knowlege, to 
manage a discussion of this kind to the best advantage ; and that 
impetuous expressions and bold assertions badly supply the place of 
scientific demonstration. 


Art.20. 4 Treatise upon Analytical Mechanics ; being the first 
Book of the Méchanique Céleste of P.S.La Place. Trans- 
lated and elucidated with ‘explanatory Notes. By the Rev. John 
Toplis, B.D. Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
pp- 286. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 

We are under the painful necessity of admitting that, on the Con- 
tinent, during the last half century, the mathematical sciences, and 
particularly the analytical branches of them, have been pursued with 
an ardour and constancy that insured success, while scarcely any im- 
provement has been made in them in England ; although this may 
be considered as the country of their birth. So far, indeed, are we 
behind our continental neighbours, that many of our medium-mathe- 
maticians would be unable to peruse a hundred pages of the important 
work of which we have here in part a translation, without some such 
aid as they will find in the notes to the present volume. The author 


- of the original Treatise supposes his reader to be already acquainted 


with certain principles, and to possess a certain degreé of analytical 
knowlege ; which knowlege, however, is not to be obtained from any 
English author ; and consequently the mere English reader, if the 
whole work were translated into our own language, would, for want of 
the requisite previous information, find himself as much at a loss as 
with the Greek text of Archimedes or Appollonius. | 

This being the real state of the case, we consider Mr. Toplis as 
intitled to approbation and thanks for the translation which he has 
here given to British mathematicians ; and we hope that it may be the 
means of inducing some of our countrymen to enter on the study of 
the modern analysis, with its application to mechanics, and other 
physical subjects. 

The notes which Mr. 'T. has given are certainly well calculated to fa- 
silitate the progress of his readers : — he seems to understand his author 
well, and to be acquainted with the difficulties and obstructions 
which his countrymen will experience. The student who has been 
accustomed to find every thing illustrated by diagrams, to see 
the acceleration of bodies explained by rectangles and triangles, the 
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. motien..of projectiles by parabolas and circles, and even timé and 
. velocity represented by right lines and curves, will undoubtedly find — 
himself much. perplexed at entering on a course of mechanicé-in'its 

-Most.extended signification, without a single figure to assist’ his’ be- 
| wildergd imagination. Of this difficulty, Mr. Toplis has been aware ; 


; 


and.he has, therefore, in a plate at the end of the volume, added such 
diagrams as he thought might be neeessary for initiating his reader 
into this new method of treating mechanical subjects. The first 
book is unfortunately not the best specimen of the original perform. 
ance, but the translator could give no other, since it must be under- 
»stood before any farther progress can be made; and we have-only to 


yadvise. those who may -be: induced, through the medium of this 


translation, to commence the study of analytical mechanics, to perse- 
were vin ‘their undertaking till they have overcome the difficulties 
which \they will inevitably experience; assuring them that the 
Aacility, with which it will afterward enable them to pursue the sub- 
ject, will amply compensate for the labour which they may bestow 
in acquiring a correct knowlege of the principles. : 

* With regard to the translation itself, we are sorry that it is not in,our 
power to givethe most fayourable account, in as far as we have noticed 
a variety of singular, and certainly some inaccurate expressions. The 
word extract is used throughout in a different sense from that:in which 
it is employed by our mathematicians ; ‘ to extract one of the unknow1 

quantities out of an equation’ is scarcely intelligible to an English 
teader.. We doubt also the propriety of rendering the French 
astre generally by star ; the former, as employed by French authors, 
being much more comprehensive than our word star, which is never 
used either for the sun or a planet, or a comet, whereas the 
French astre is applied indifferently to any of the heavenly bodies ; 
and Mr. Toplis uses star in the same general sense. Differentiating, 
equalled to, and a few other similar peculiarities of expression that we 
might mention, may also be said to be scarcely English. These, 
however, though we consider it as our duty to mention them, 
are but triflaag blemishes ; which are far over-balanced by the accu- 
racy of the printing and the value of the notes, to which latter the 
translator seems to have directed most of his attention. On the 
whole, therefore, Mr. Toplis has rendered an essential service to 
English students, by enablmg them to commence the study of one of 
the most important works that any age or country ever produced, if 
we except the “ Principia’’ of our illustrious Newton ; and we sin- 
cerely hope that it may meet with the encouragement which it de- 
serves, though we must add that in this respect our doubts exceed 
our hopes. A mathematical publication, above the levelof school-prac- 
titioners, finds little encouragement in this country; to enable a 
book to sell, it must be trifling; it must reduce all rules to mere 
mechanical operations ; it must in fact be suited to the, taste of sol- 
vers of problems, and not to investigators : — we,have more of the 
former class, and fewer of the latter, than any empire in Europe. 
The consequence is that, while we stand superior to all countries in 

every other science that is considered as honourable to nations, we are 
as decidedly inferior in mathematics, and particularly in that a 
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of them which: was-first planted in’ England.» Surely, among the 


numerous associations so laudably mstituted m our metropolis for the 
encouragement of the arts and sciences, some plan might be adépted 
for the promotion of the mathematics; a science which’ yields ‘to 
none «in -point ‘of ‘utility; “and: which ranks) pre-eminently ‘above “all 
others inthe sublimity and grandeur of the subjects “that fall ‘within 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. *o 

Art. 21. The Magpie; or the Maid of Palaiseaue A-Melo-dramatic 

Romance, in Three Acts, performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury 

Lane. 8vo. 2s. Murray. 109 ¢ fers 

Py the aid of action and scenery, this drama has becomea favourite 
on the boards, to use the technical phrase, but as a.literary donipo- 
sition it is a trifle ; lively, however, and pleasing. It is apparently 
adopted from the i | 


Art. 22. Wellington’s Triumph: or, the Battle of Waterloo,.,. By 
William Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq. 8vo. pp.16. Hatchard. 
On former occasions, Mr. F. has recorded his hatred and detestation 

of Bonaparte, and here rejoices that his reign is past ; congratu- 

lating Britain that it has fallen to her share to crush the tyrant’s 
power.~° He admits that such a victory as that of Waterloo deserves 

‘a Homer’s lyre:? but this not being at hand, he employs. an 

inferior instrument. Haste and negligence are apparent in this little 

poem, yet the battle is not unfaithfully delineated in the following 
stanzas: 


‘ The tyrant gathers in his train 
Veterans releas’d from Russia, Spain, 

And those from Albion’s shore ; 
Exhausting France, he drains the land, 
And all her strength at his command, 

He drags to war once more ! = 


¢ With rapid march he braves the field, 
And hopes to make Britannia yield, 
, . Ere Russia’s powers appear ; 
- For could he once on England tread, 
-- The crown were fixed upon his head, 
Beyond all mortal fear ! 


¢ ‘With courage cool the Britons stand, 
~ Obedient to the high command, 
- * That bids them wait the fight ; 
"The battle’s thunder roars in vainy— 
Their adamantine ranks remain, 
An awful, glorious sight | 
¢ Though death in every shape appear, 
From ’whelming cannon, sword and spears 


| And bullets wrapt in flame ! | 
P 3 Closing 
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Closing their ranks, as comrades fall, 
Their native valour forms a wall, 
Immoveably the same. 


¢ In vain the Cuirassiers advance, : 
The Tyrant’s boast, the pride of France! : 
‘ "To break their hollow square ; 
Ten times they charge, ten times retire ; 
Again they face the British fire, 
And perish in despair. 


¢ New masse¢s on their squares descend, 
These also charge —to meet their end ; 
And countless warriors fall ; 
Horses and horsemen strew the plain, 
And cannon mingled with the slain — 
Yitsy! _. One fate involves them all!” 


In the following line, 
¢ With this solace — it is not shed in ‘vain,’ 
we meet with a false quantity ; and in this couplet, 


“ Then ages hence,’ their glory to renew 


The British youth shall talk of Waterloo,” 


we. have too much of the ballad tameness. 

Mr. F. thinks with many others that Napoleon should have perished 
on the field of battle, and not have fled to be the first reporter of his 
own defeat ; —that then 


¢ In death one trophy had adorn’d his head, 
A tyrant liviag, but a hero dead.’ 


Bonaparte, however, was not ambitious of such a trophy ; thinking 
perhaps with Solomun, that “a living dog is better than a dead 
lion ;?’ or with Hudibras, that | 


«© He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day: 
But he who is in battle slain 
Can never rise to fight again.” 


Art. 23. Paddy Hew ; a Poem, from the Brain of Timothy Tar- 
paulin. Whistled by a Sea Lark. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Whittingham and Arliss. 1815. 

This foolish title-page has a caricature of equal vulgarity fronting 
it. Like the “* Lay of the Scottish Fiddle,” * it professes to be a 
naval satire, forsooth; but, unlike that trifle, it presents not 2 
single passage of the slightest merit of any kind ‘whatever. It is, be- 
sides, as low in every respect as that wretched parody of a noble 
poem by Mr. Scott, intitled Jokeby, which some time since fell 
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under our just censure. (Vol. lxxi. p. 318.) How a person of the 
least education can be induced to abuse.the press by such unworthy 
effusions, we are at a loss to conceive ;—and we really think that 
any one who would waste half-a-guinea, (the exorbitant price of this 
trash, ) on so degrading a purchase, must be lost to more senses than 
one. — ** Nulli fas casto sceleratum incedere limen.’’ 


Art. 24. The Lay of the Poor Fiddler, a Parody on “ The Lay of 
the last Minstrel,’? with Notes and Illustrations. By an Admirer 
of Walter Scott. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Crosby andCo. 1814. 
We have already had occasion to notice several of these burlesque 

productions, of different degrees of merit, some pointed and spirited, 

some tame and trivial, others absurd and puerile. Of the interme- 
diate description, is ** the Lay” before us: not wholly nonsensical, but 
dry and jejune 3 and, considered as a satirical composition, it wants that 
keen edge, which should form its whole essence and characteristic. It 
is moreover rather a parody on words than a ludicrous imitation of 
style; so that, with a story spiritless in itself, and sometimes vulgarly 
related, it is little calculated to excite general interest, or to be pro- 
ductive of much amusement. We find no playfulness, no brilliancy, 
no happy and close imitation, no real and genuine wit ; all is cold and 
comfortless, feeble, straggling, and uncompressed : me OH 4. to be 
something, and yet turning out nothing; striving to produce a healthy 
vigorous offspring, yet bringing forth at last, with pain and anguish, 

a still-born deformity. We forbear, for the sake of all parties, 

from any more minute delineation: but, since we have found it im- 

possible to confer a flattering testimony on the work, it is but jus- 

tice to the author to add that it is the production of a juvenile muse, 
and was gloriously achieved in a very limited space of time. 


Art. 25. The Duel, a Satirical Poem, in Four Cantos, with other 
Poems. By L.O. Shaw. Crown 8vo. 6s. Boards. Baldwin 
andCo. 1815. 

“ Indecency does not destroy wit,’”’ said Horace Walpole: but 
he wisely added, * nor does it confer wit.”” Assuredly, the former 
quality has sometimes been largely accompanied by the latter: but, in 
most cases, it is fortunately very far separated from its dangerous 
companion. Among other examples of their disunion, the present 
little volume has too much right to be placed. We shall not in 
course stain our pages by transcribing any proofs of this assertion, 
but merely state that pruriency frequently occurs in it ; and that 
for specimens of swearing, and every other description of vulgar 
language, we may appeal to the whole publication. 


Art. 26. Osman, a Turkish Tale. 8vo. pp. 48. 36 Hamilton. 
7 1815. 


‘ *Tis Eve, and o’er fair Helle’s winding spray 
‘Fast sheds the Delphic god his parting ray ; 
And in thase tides which unregarded lave 
His own domain, prepares his golden grave.’ 
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‘This idea, says the author, has been unintentionally takew from 
Moore ; and if he had added that a great part of the volume-had 
been suggested by Lord Byron, he would not have been far from the 
truth, . The plagiarism 1s manifest throughout ; and the excuse 
about/invention and memory in the commencement will scarcely avail. 
The very dashes of the noble lord, his unmeaning ‘substitutes for 
punctuation, are copied in every page: 


‘ A grim convulsive laugh then shook his frame — 
His heart was an ales remains his name——~ 
His soul hath fled —the where I may not tell— 
It is enough to say —there is an hell.’ 


As something of promise occurs in several passages of this little 
ublication, and as we have heard that the author is merely a youth, 
‘we would admonish him to think and feel for himself with more inde. 
pendence and originality, should he ever appear again as a candidate 
- for litetary fame : but let him not rashly do this ; let him at all events 
wait for some years to come, and store his mind with much more 
knowlege than he can hitherto have obtained, before he crosses the 
dangerous Rubicon of the Press on a second occasion. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 27. The Victim of Intolerance; or the Hermit of Killarney. 
A. Catholic Tale. By Robert Torrens, Major in the Royal 
Marines. 12mo. 4 Vols. 20s. Boards. Gale and Co. 1814. 

_ A.novel only tolcrably well conceived and tolerably well written, to 

‘which a striking moral is appended, and which is calculatéd to incul- 

cate an important practical principle, is intitled to a favourable 

reception hy us, who are warmly solicitous to have the useful blended 
with the pleasant, and to see fiction subservient to truth, virtue, 

‘and social’ blessings. Major Torrens, then, comes into our. court 

under favourable auspices ; and his ‘ Catholic Tale,’ seasonably 

‘addressed to the people of Ireland for the very laudable purpose of 

‘producing * liberality of sentiment on the one hand, and moderation 

Sand tranquillity on the other,’ appeals so forcibly to our hearts, that 

-- we have not one frown on our brow that could possibly turn against 

‘him. Had*we, indeed, entered without prepossession on the reading 

of this novel, the result would have been the same ; since it displays 

sound judgment as well as imagination, and the impressions which it 
leaves on the mind are connected with the happiness of states. ‘ The 

Victim of Intolerance’ is in fact a novel of no ordinary character. 

_ With very impassioned scenes, it combines the most interesting:dis- 

“~ étssions, which are ably conducted, and which prove the writer to 

‘bea man of reading and deep reflection. With a glow of eloquence, 

_ the cause of the Catholics is advocated; and in the history of O’Con- 

nor, the hero of the tale, the miserable consequences. of exclusion 
are most pathetically displayed. The narrative. is perhaps too 
~ jauch spun-out, some incidents might have been omitted, and some 
of the arguméntative parts abridged: but the whole is creditable to 

“Major Torrens as a writer, and panna fail of being extremely: accep- 
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table to the Catholi¢ population of Ireland, whose situation, and 
feelings are painted to the life. 


Art..28... The Observant Pedestrian mounted ; or a Donkey Tour 
to, Brighton,,.a Comic, Sentimental, Novel. «By the Author of 
‘‘ The Mystic Cottager,’’ “* Observant Pedestrian,’? &c. 3 Vols. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. Boards. Simpkin and Marshall. o181g.-° 
If any reader of this work be sufficiently good-humoured to forgive 

a large proportion of nonsense, he will be amused by the perform- 

ance, in which the comic parts are the best, and some of the chapters 

and dialogues are really laughable. The author is certainly an 

‘ observaut’ traveller, and has described so minutely the inns and dinners 

which he found on the road to Brighton, that .we have,no doubt of 

his having taken the journey, and little question of his, having tasted 
the repasts. He also imitates oe blk the language and, expres- 
sions of the Sussex peasantry: but more story and connection, are 
necessary to insure attention during the. perusal of three .volumes; 
and the humour is not only of a low and puerile cast, but .some,old 
jokes and stories are introduced: for instauce, that of the two drivers 
and the newspaper, Vol. tii. p. 26. The writer also,employs, many 
incorrect expressions; such as, Vol. i. p. 314., ‘ techey temper :’ 

Vol. iit. p. 85., ‘ She trottered across the Steine;’? and p. 273., 

‘ necessity would compel me to act economical :’ — Vol. ii., p. 224-5 

‘ The maitresse d’hétel whose perspicuity this action had not escaped ;’ 

and in Vol. il. p. 16., the pedestrian reproves a maid-sérvant for 


saying she sawed, by desiring her ‘ not to speak so improper.’ NO*Bar. 


Art. 29. Warwick Castle. An Historical Novel. By Miss 
Prickett. 12mo. 3 Vols. 11. rs. Boards. Baldwm and Co. 
1815. | 
Here may be found a new recipe for an historical novel, since the 

characters 1n this tale are all fictitious : but they visit Warwick Castle, 

and therefore the second volume is entirely filled with historical notices 
concerning the persons whose portraits are to be seen in that, fine 
antient residence. We must observe, en passant, that. the agcount 

given of Jgnatius Loyola is unduly favourable: (vide pp. 125, 126, 

&c.) but we imagine that the new species of composition thus in- 

troduced by Miss Prickett will not find many imitators, because. the 

present novel is so dull that it will be | 


s¢ 'T’o all an example, to no one a pattern.”” | po 


RELIGIOUS, 


Art. 30. DSI95) O'N'99 MN = Biblia Hebraica; secuudum 
ultimam Editionem Jos. Athia, a Johanne Leusden, denuo recognitam, 
recensita, atque ad Masoram, et Correctignes Bombergi, Plaxtini, 
aliorumque Editiones, exquisite ornata, variisque Notis tllustrata ab 

Boerardo’ Van der Hooght, V.D.M. Editio nova, recognita et 
‘emetidata, a Josepho Samuele C. F. Frey. — Partes IV. V. VI. 
VII. VIET. 8vo. Gale and Co. o> ae 

- > (Our readers ‘will see,“ by turning to a former Number of our 

| Jourpal;:¢Vol.litix. N.S. p.214.) that we have already detailed 
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the substance of Mr. Frey’s prospectus of this work. We had th 
received only three numbers: but five more have since come to haiid; 
and we have hitherto waited for the remainder, in hopes of being able 
to announce the completion of the undertaking. Without farther: 
delay, however, we shall now mention the five numbers before us, 
which contain the portion of the O. T. that is included between 
Joshua, chap. vii. and Hosea, chap. ii.; so that three or four num: 
bers more will finish the-whole. 

Though this Hebrew Bible is meant to be an exact fac-simile of 
that of Van der Hooght, yet, on comparing them together, we. find ’ 
that this is not precisely the case. The type, though beautiful, is 
not (we think) quite so square and bold as that of Van der Hooght. 
In the preface to the Amsterdam edition, of which this is said to be a 
copy, an apology is made for giving a larger page than that of Athias, 
which it professes to follow: but Mr, Frey has made his page longer 
than that of Van der Hooght, at the same time that tie Hat con- 
tracted its width, without informing us of this alteration. He has 
given, ‘indeed, in the sixth number, an engraved title-page which ex- 
actly corresponds with that of its proto-type, only subjoining at the 
bottom, A Josepho Samucle C. F. Frey: but he has not copied, as 
he ought to have done, the second title, containing the wood-vignette, 
and the names of the editors of Van der Hooght’s Bible, viz. Boom, 
Waesberge, Goethals, Borstius, Wolters, Halma, Van de Water, 
and Broedelet, with the year in which it was printed (c19 10 cov). 
On turning, also, to the prefatory matter, we find that what occu- 
pies only 48 pages in the original edition is spread over 72 pages by» 
Mr. Frey ; and that he has omitted the catch-word ry px at the 
bottom of the last page which shews that the preface is concluded, 
and that the next page commences with the Hebrew sacred text. 
These are trifles: but, in professed fac-similes, which are usheréd to’ 
the notice of the publie with professions of the greatest acento 
exactness and accuracy, even trifles should not be disregarded. Every 
page of the new edition ought, as in a glass, to reflect the old. In- 
deed, for.the most part, we find this to be the case. If at the end of 
the book of Exodus, &c. we have not the precise wooden vignette 
which is given in the Amsterdam edition, we recognize a_ dé- 
cent substitute; the title-page (engraved in wood) of the anterior 
Prophets which follow the Pentateuch is tolerably copied from Van 
der Hooght, withthe motto from Ps. cxviii. 20. in Hebrew without 
points: but, instead of Drvyownrs (Amstelodami) we have 
mN53 (Zondini) ; and the same remark we may apply to the 
title-pages of the posterior Prophets. | 

Our time is too much occupied, and our eyes are too old, to enable 
us'to make a perfect collation of the edition of Mr. Frey with that of 
its professed exemplar : but we wish that some Hebrew scholar, who 
has more leisure than we can command, (and an ample stock of pa- 
tience into the bargain,) would ascertain how far this London edition 
is-intitled to the full praise of accuracy to which it aspires. We hope 
that it contains no material errors: but we must observe that we 
have discovered, in the partial survey which we have taken, that the 
vowel-points and.accents are not in_all cases so distinctly exhibited 4s 
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in Van der Hooght’s edition. As an instance, we shall specify the 
word -77° in the fifth line from the bottom of p. 20. In Van der 
Hooght, the accent over the i is placed very distinctly from the dot 
Cholem: but in Mr. Frey’s ¢dition they are run together, resembling 
an inverted Kybbutz. Perhaps this and similar failures of distinet- 
ness in those very delicate gentry, the vowel-points and accents, may 
be attributed to the proofs being corrected after a reader of the copy, 
and not submitted to the eye, which would detect the smallest aber- 


ration from the original. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 31. An Extract from a Journal, kept on board H. M.S. Bel- 
lerophon, Captain F. L. Maitland, from July 15. to August 7. 
1815, being the Period during which Napoleon Buonaparte was on 
board that Ship. By Lieutenant John Bowerbaink: R. N. late of 
the Bellerophon. With an Appendix of official and other Docu- 
ments. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Rivingtons, &c. 

- .The daily newspapers supplied the public with an ample report of 

the proceedings relative to Napoleon farleg his stay on board of the 


Bellerophon, and of his general conduct and demeanour. We have, ° 


in consequence, been rather disappointéd in our expectation of finding 
many new particulars in the Journal before us: but it is satisfactory 
to receive an account from a respectable and avowed source, and to 
observe the general correspondence of this detail with the circum- 
stances stated in the papers. Still, however, we could select from 
this little work various anecdotes which would interest our readers, 
and probably be new to some of them: but we will not plunder the 
Lieutenant’s locker, rather recommending its contents at large to 
the notice of our readers. 


Art. 32. An Account of the Battle of Waterloo, 18th June 1815, 
-&c. &c. By a British Officer on the Staff. With an Appendix, 
containing the British, French, Prussian, and Spanish official 

' Details of that memorable Engagement. 8vo. 6s. Ridgway. 
This account is published as the copy of a letter written by an 
officer well qualified to describe the celebrated battle of Waterloo 
with accuracy and fidelity, and which was considered as too intérest- 
ing to be thrown aside, since it would ‘assist in gratifying present 
curiosity, in supplying materials for the future historian, and in the 
relief of the sufferers by the battle.” On these accounts we are glad 
to receive it, and to announce it to the public. A coloured engraved 
eketch of the scene of action and the position of the armies is prefixed, 


Art. 33. Loisirs de Napoléon Buonaparte; depuis son Enfance 
_ gusqu’a P Epoque de son Mariage avec L’ Archiduchesse Marie 
Louise. Ecrits par lui-méme, pendant son Sejour dans [ Isle d’ Elbe. 
izmo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1815. Reprinted in London for Col- 
burn. Price ros. 
.. Two questions occur relative to this publication. Is it authentic? 
If it be, what is it worth ?— As to the first, we have no doubt that it is 
a forgery ;—as to the second, we are equally clear that it is worthless, 
even if it were true. Considered as a fiction, the perusal of it cam yield 
nothing 
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nothing but. contamination ;. and if it were véritable, to that contamia. 
ation could be added no other knowlege than that Bonaparte was alike 
insatiable in his love of conquest over women and over states, and 
equally without scruple in the mode of gratifying it. A} preface 
of the anonymous editor declares that he received the' M. - ‘trom the 
Duke of ——, to whom it was’ given by Napoleon himself. What 
satisfactory ‘authority! — Paris unfortunately abounds with’ meretri. 
cious writers and readers, and by and for these classes ‘We ‘apprehend 
the present volumes to have been composed. ‘The recptint Of them in 
London is without some of the most prurient details’ of thé original, 
but still requires to be placed in. the list of prohibited works, ,..\ 


Art..34. . Memorial on er of the Native Irish, with a View to 
their Improvement in Moral and Religious Knowlege, through the 
. Medium of their own Language. 8vo.. pp. 80. 28.60: ‘Gale 
and Co. 1815. | is 187 | 
To this humane, interesting, and well argued Memorial, the atten- 


‘tion of our rulers ought to be directed ; and for the pains which:the 


author (the introduction is subscribed Christopher Anderson, Edin. 
burgh, )-has taken to. collect the fullest information on this subject, 
and to reply to all objections, Government and the public owe him 
thanks. It has been amply proved by experience, that the language 
of a people cannot easily be exterminated ; and that the only effectual 
way of diffusing moral and religious knowlege is to employ >the 
native tongue as the vehicle. On this principle, it is here contented 
that those who are termed the native Irish (including a populatiowof 
nearly two millions) can never be instructed to any serious purposes 
but through the medium of their vernacular tongue and, in reply 
to the objection that ‘ many of these people understand the Engli 

language,” it is sensibly remarked : 3 

. © As to the assertion that these people at present uaderstand the 
English language, it must be received with very corisiderable himit- 
ations. ‘The truth is, that the great majority do not, and even with 
regard to those who do, to what extent are they acquainted with the 
English language? Every language, let it be observed, has its dif- 
ferent departments — commercial, political, and religious. Does it 
therefore follow that because a native Irishman can buy and sell, 
or because an Irish waiter, at an inn in the country, can reply toa 





_ traveller in English, that he can reason in this language, or follow the 


—— and address of moral and religious discourse ? By no means. 
The Irish is still the language of his heart, and even of the best part 
of his understanding. In it, he still continues to express his joy or 
grief; for this is the language which is associated with his earliest 
recollections. In it, his mother hushed him to rest in the days of 
infancy; and in youth, if he had an ear for music, it was charmed 


. with the numbers of * Erin go brah?’ 


The statement here given of the means which have been employed, 
at various periods, for instructing the native Irish by means of the 
press, and particularly by the translation of the Scriptures into Irish, 
their printing, and circulation, is curious and amusing; and we 
cannot: help lamenting, with the author, that the first men who 
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engaged in these truly benevolent undertakings became either the 


victims of ‘persecution or the objects of neglect ; 


; ——_——— They lived unknown, 
Till persecution dragg’d them into fame, 


ods aso chas’d them up to heaven, . Their ashes flew. 


_..,.—ee- No marble tells us whither.; With their names 
..No bard. embalms and sanctifies his song ; — 
And-history, so warm on meaner themes, , 
Is cold on this.’’ 


Yet, thouph these noble-minded individuals received neither present 
honour nor posthumous fame, their labours are highly beneficial to. man- 
kind ; and it is gratifying to trace’ their advaucement and final result. 
From the first attempt at an Irish version of the Scriptures, by Richard 
Fitzralph, or Fitzrauf, (the Wickliffe of Ireland,) who flourished 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, down to the recent exer- 
tions of the Bible-Society, the history of the progress of translating 
and of printing the Scriptures with Jrish types is displayed’; and we 
learn from it that the work met with such various obstructions and de- 
lays, that much still requires to be done. ‘ Several generations of 
our countrymen (observes the memorialist) have gone down to the 

rave without having once seen the Scriptures, and without having 
Sis taught even to read their own language.’ On the present state 
of the Irish language, circumstantial evidence is given. In the dun- 
dred small inhabited islands which surround Ireland, as well as on 
a considerable portion of the main land, the vernacular tongue isso 
neral that the common people are incapable of understanding a con- 
tinued discourse in’ English, and cannot receive moral and religious 
instruction through this medium. Surely this case should not be over- 
looked.—JIt isa point here much maintained, that the most effectual 
meane of promoting the study of the English language among the na- 
tive Irish would be the establishment of schools for instructing them 
in their own vernacular tongue: but, without laying any stress on this 
point, it is sufficient to know that the surest and most facile access to 
the minds of the common people of any country is by employing their 
most familiar terms as the vehicle of instruction; while, by presenting 
knowlege in a dialect which must be previously learned before one 
idea can be conveyed, we m5 the people whom we pretendto aid, 
and leave ignorance in the full possession of her antient domain. Dr. 
Johnson’s decision on this subject cannot be too often quoted, nor too 
fully considered : 

“ Let it be reniembered, that the efficacy of ignorance has long 
been tried, and has not produced the consequence expected. Let 
knowlege, therefore, take its turn, and let the patrons. of priyation 
stand awhile aside, and admit the operation of positive principles.” 

Having endeavoured to\obviate every objectiomas to the impolicy 
of a i attempt to instruct the native Irish by the simple use \of 


their own dialect, the memorialist proceeds to explain the plan which: 


he would recommend for adoption. It consists in opening: Irish cir- 
culating schools, similar to those that are established. in. Wales. with 
the same intention, for he sole and express purpose of teaching = 
{ris 
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Irish to read their native language. The encouragements to proceed 
are also detailed; and the author concludes with stating that.a 
Society, formed in London, has resolved. unanimously on carrying this 
plan into immediate, effect. Subscriptions are therefore sdlicited, 
towards defraying the expence of this truly noble and philanthropic 
undertaking: but the plan here so ably detailed and recommended 
seems to call for the patronage of Government, and: ought not to be 
left to the comparatively feeble efforts of a society supported by 
subscription. 


Art. 35- 4 brief Account, of the Jesuits, with Historical Proofs in - 
Support of it, tending to establish the Danger of the Revival of 
the Order to the World at large, and to the United Kingdom in 
particular. 8vo. pp.56. 2s.6d. Rivingtons. 1815. | 
As the present Pope, by a Bull expressly issued for that purpose, 

has revived the order of Jesuits, it is requisite for the states of 

Europe, and in particular the protestant states, to recollect the nature, 

constitution, and history of this once active fraternity, that they 

may be on their guard against its future projects and operations. 

The author of the summary before us has furnished sufficient matter 

to create alarm on this head, and the evidence which he has produced 

ought not to be slighted: we trust that it will not. , 
He begins with calling the attention of parliament to this subject, 

because he thinks that the revival of this order, so deservedly» pros 

scribed and at last suppressed, is full of danger to the religious and 
political liberties of this nation. A short notice is then given of the 
original plan of the founder of this order, (Ignatius Lo ola,) of the 
motive which induced Paul III. in 1540 to sanction it, and of the 
singular constitution and policy by which its members were incorpo- 
rated. It is remarked that the system, which rendered the Jesuits so 
formidable, was perfected by Lainez and Aquaviva, the two Generals 
of the order who succeeded Loyola, and were far superior to theit 
master in abilities and in the science of government. Our attention 
is also drawn to the peculiar character of this order, and to the cir- 
eumstances in which its members were placed : 

¢ The primary object of almost all the monastic orders is to sepa 
rate men from the world, and from any concern in its affairs. Inthe 
solitude and silence of the cloister, the monk is called to work out his 
own, salvation by extraordinary acts of mortification and piety. He 
is dead to the world, and ought not to mingle in its transaction 

He’éan be of no benefit to oid, but by his example and prayers. 

On the ‘contrary, the Jesuits are taught to consider themselves as 

formed for action. They are chosen soldiers, bound to exert them- 

selves continually in the sight of God, and of the Pope, his vicar on 
earth. Whatever tends to instruct the ignorant, whatever can be of 
use to reclaim or oppose the enemies of the holy see, is their proper 
object. That they may have full leisure for this active service, they 
are totally exempted from those functions the performance of which 1s 
the chief business of other monks. ‘They appear in no processions ; 
they practise no rigorous austerities; they do not consume one-half 
of their time in the repetition of tedious offices ; but they are required 
to attend to all the transactioris of the world on account of ys in- 
uence 
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fluence which these may have upon the success of the Catholic >li- 
gion ; they are directed to study the dispositiotis of persons'in high 
rank, and to cultivate:their friendship : and®by the very constitution 
as well as genius of the order,-a spirit of action anid intrigue is inflised 
into all its members.’ — : 

¢ ‘There 1s not inthe annals of mankind any. example of such a per+ 
fect despotism exercised, not over monks shut up in the cells of a con- 
vent, but over men dispersed among all the nations of the earth.’?— 

‘ The pernicious effects of the spirit and constitution of this order 
rendered it early obrioxious to some of the principal powers in Europe, 
and gradually brought on its downfall. The Emperer Charles V. 
saw: it expedient to check its progress in his dominions; it was ex- 
pelled in England, by the proclamation of James I. in 1604; in 
Venice, in 1606; in Portugal, in 17593 in France, in 176435 in 
Spain aad Sicily, in 1767; and totally suppressed and abolished by 
Pope Clement XIV. in 1773.’ 

This view of the Society of Jesuits is sufficient to direct govern. 
ments to the circumstance of its re-establishment ; while the principles 
by which its members were actuated, together with the history of its 
operations, are calculated to excite serious apprehensions. The design 
of this writer is to prove that its existence is fatal to all civil and ec- 
elesiastial authority, and that ¢ one of its principal objects is to direct 
and aid the operations of the Inquisition where it exists, and to exer- 
cise its several functions secretly in countries where it is not established.’ 
It is represented as acting on the principle that ¢ the end sanctifies 
the means, and that it is lawful to do evil that good may come.’ 

Of the miseries arising from the intrigues and persecuting spirit of 
the Jesuits, a long enumeration is made: but, though it may be sup- 
posed that some of these charges are well founded, it may also be 
presumed that this compiler, who is not infected with what he terms 
‘the mania ot religious liberality,’ and is evidently adverse to the 
Catholic cause, has overcharged the picture. We should think that 
the Secreta Monita, or secret instructions of the order, here displayed, 
cannot be genuine; nor is it necessary to prove their authenticity, 
in order to make a. strong case against the Jesuits. It should 
seem that the idea entertained by the present Pope is that this order 
is peculiarly fitted to support and extend the Catholic religion ; and 
therefore we find that immediately on its restoration he sent four 
Jesuits intoIreland. Being aware of the dangerous proceedings of this 
enterprizing fraternity, and knowing also that the head of the Catholic 
church has again put them in full activity, it behoves us Protestants 
to be on the alert, and to take especial care that the future history of 
the Jesuits does not resemble the past. 

Mr. Dallas has lately published a volume in reply to this tract, 
which we shall speedily notice. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 
Art. 36. Preached before the Members of a “ Friendly Society ;”’ 
at their Annual General Meeting, held at Lechlade, in the County 


of Gloucester, May 30. 1814. By L. Blakeney, A.M. Curate 
of Lechlade, 4to. 2s. Printed at Cirencester. A 
rt. 
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Art. 37. Preached at the Angual Visitation at Dursley, May 22, 
1815, before the Worshipful and Reverend Thomas Rudge, § “i 
Archdeacon of Gloucester, and the Reverend the Clergy of the 
Pysorsy of Dursley. . By the Rev. L. Blakeney, A.M. Curate 

d Lecturer of Dursley. 4to. 2s. Printed at Cirencester, 

Art. 38. 4 Farewell Sermon; or. parting Address to his’ Parish. 
ioners. By the Rev. L. Blakeney, A.M. 4to. 28. Printed at 
Cirencester. 1815. . 

Mr. Blakeney presents himself before the public in the pompous 
quarto form, thus imitating the great digmtaries of the church, 
when we should think that the decent octavo would have looked 
more modest, and might have saved at least fifty per cent. to his 
purchasers. We make this remark for the purpose of keeping down 
the price in the sermon-market.; since very few single sermons ought 
to be sold for more than a shilling. None of the three now be- 
fore us can be estimated at a higher price; and, had they been 

rinted in octavo, as they ought to have been, no more would have 
been required for them. The first is little else than a commentary 
on St. Paul’s advice given in 1 Thess.v. 14,15. The second contains 

an exhortation to Mr. B.’s brethren the clergy, from 2 Tim. ii. 23—) 

25. in which the preacher, while he recommends the adoption of the, 

apostle’s precept ‘¢ to avoid foolish and unlearned queetions,’’ ear- 

nestly cautions them against being accessaries to pusillanimity and 
supineness, fo the growth of schism, irreligion, and impiety.. With 
zeal for the truth, he would have moderation to be blended, and aspe- 

rity and bitterness avoided. Yet, when he comes to apply these . 

mild rules, he indulges in some epithets which are rather at variance 

with them : but, against the adversaries of the church, a little warmth, 

in spite of St. Paul, must be allowed. The clergy are here reminded 
of the importance of their example. In the farewell-sermon, (without 

a date, and we believe the second which the preacher has published,) 

we are presented with a paraphrase on 2 Cor: xiii. 11. and with @ 

ul, affectionate, and affecting adieu to his flock.—As compo- 
sitions, these discourses are neither above nor below par ; so that the 
preacher can neither gain nor lose any credit by their publicatiom 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The multifarious communications respecting the American question 
have duly reached us: but the absence of dn associate has precluded 
us from attending to them in this Number, and we fear that it may 
have the same effect in the next month; though we shall-endeavour to 
avoid this undesirable delay. Will the writer confide to us his address? 





H. M’s second note is received: but the matter in question is 
more oppressed with difficulties than he supposes. We shall not, 
however, lose sight of it. 





*,* The Appenpix to Vol, txxvu. of the Review was published 
with our last Number. 
: "Bote 


